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KITTY AT THE BROOK. 


BY MISS LOUISA AMELIA DUTTON. 


Wilfal Kitty will go out a playing Kitty throws down her clothes on the stone, 
On this pretty October morning, And stands in her little white frock, 

And the brook will go humming to meet her: The brook looks more quiet than ever 
Wilful Kitty forgets mother's warning. In the wavering shade of the rock. 


Kitty stands on a stone and looks dowa, Now the brook has grown tired of playing, 
And keeps saying “ wont” and “I will,” it has hid Kitty ander the stone, 
The brook looks up quietly at her: And away it goes panting and humming: 
Silly robin, why sing you so shrill? Silly robin, how silent you ve grown! 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE. 
What literary pilgrim who has wandered 
through the south of Europe, has ever failed 
to visit Vaucluse—the lovely spot hallowed 
by the genius and residence of Petrarch—a 
name the world will never forget to syllable? 
The.scenes that genius has glorified sometimes 
owe their beauty only to the imagination— 
not so with Vaucluse, as the unexaggerated 
picture before us shows. The lofty and stern 
mountain peaks, the rushing river with its 
fringes of trees, the houses grouped at the 
base of the precipitous rocks, form a rare 
combination of romantic and impressive fea- 
tures. About six leagues from Avignon, in 
the south of France, a semicircle of rough and 
pointed rocks, suddenly closing the winding 
valley of Vaucluse, compels the most indiffer- 
ent to halt and admire the calmness and 
freshness of the landscape which surrounds 
him. In the lower and central part of this 
wall of rocks, a natural grotto, about a hun- 
dred feet broad at the surface, opens in the 
obscurity. It is no doubt deep, for it is sixty 
feet high immediately below the irregular 
arch which forms the entrance. Under this 
arch, impenetrable to the eye, but where 
freshness, silence and capricious structure 
charm the senses, extends a magnificent sheet 
of water, apparently motionless, here and 
there black or green like the interior of the 
grotto and the sombre foliage which adorns 
it, but everywhere transparent, and at your 
feet dazzling and pure as the light which 
plays upon it. This is the famous fountain of 
Vaucluse. This fountain, or beautiful minia- 
ture lake, is fed by invisible sources, and flows 
noiselessly through subterranean canals into 
a lower ravine, where it becomes the Sorgue, 
a watercourse considerable enough to assume 
the name of a river, and allow boat navigation 
not far off, where it is increased by the afflu- 
ence of other sources. It is only at a certain 
period of the year that the swollen fountain 
overflows the walls of the rocky basin, boils 
up in the open air, and falls in cascades into 
the bed of the Sorgue. The peasants of the 
environs tell how incomparably pure the 
water is, and how it flows so softly that it has 
no time to form rust or moss on the rock 
through which it rushes. It is soon divided 
into a thousand different channels, and fertil- 
izes the distant plain with its waves, watering 
the thirsty earth and imparting life to the 
fields of one of the most charming regions in 
the world. 


But the souvenir linked forever to this 
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lovely spot is the sojourn that Petrarch made 
here ; it is in the life of this great poet and his 
genius that we must seek the secret of the 
celebrity and fascination of Vaucluse; in 
those inspired stanzas which were the joy and 
pride of Europe in the fourteenth century, 
when, awaking from the long night of the 
Middle Ages, dazzled by the first rays of the 
revival of letters, she felt happy and proud in 


her ability to respond in song to the songs of 
antiquity, and to oppose Dante to Homer, and 
Petrarch to Virgil. The prestige was great 
within and beyond the mountains, for it was 
not dissipated in the eighteenth century ; not 
only Rousseau, the other child of the Alps, 
repeated incessantly and throughout his writ- 
ings the verses of Petrarch, but Voltaire sur- 
prised himself one day by translating the Can- 
zone “Chiare, freschel e dolci acqui (sweet, 
fresh and limpid waves,”) into verses which 
all the world remembers. In the lower part 
of the valley, far from the smoke and noise of 
the different manufactories recently establish- 
ed on the Sorgue, and at only a hundred paces 
from the fountain, you are still shown, on a 
point of rock, the site of Petrarch’s house, the 
ruins of which the last century beheld. Laura, 
the angelic and celebrated woman, the myste- 
rious object of a pure and constant affection, 
who was to the poet what Beatrice had been 
to Dante, a celestial apparition, whom we 
might almost believe to have been purely 
ideal—Laura, according to those who think 
she was an inhabitant of earth, lived at no 
great distance, on another eminence, separat- 
ed by a smiling valley from Petrarch’s villa. 
It is said that it was at Avignon to which he 
had come when a youth, with his father, an 
old fellow-exile of Dante, that Petrarch met 
Laura for the first time. But to understand 
thoroughly the influence of this meeting on 
the life of Petrarch, the mystic attachment of 
the poet to Laura and Vaucluse, the excessive 
praises he lavished on them, his solemn tri- 
umph and the unequalled glory he long en- 
joyed throughout Europe, it would be neces- 
sary to recall what the lover of Beatrice then 
was for all Italy, the lofty rank which the 
city and the pontifical court of Avignon then 
occupied in Europe; and particularly what 
the Provencal manners and the poetry of the 
troubadors had been in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 


to bestow, is more tormenting than robbery 
to a miser in his plenty. 
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THE RED SEA. 
The Red Sea, anciently known as the Ara- 
bian Gulf, is a large sea lying between Africa 
and Asia, separating Egypt, Nubia and Abys- 
sinia in the former, from Arabia in the latter. 
The total area of the Red Sea is estimated at 
ove hundred and eight thousand one hundred 
and fifty-four square miles, No large islands 
are met with, but many groups of small islands 
and coral reefs lie near the shore, especially 
in the south portion. On both coasts of the 
south portion, ranges of volcanic hills extend 
parallel with the shore in Africa, about four- 
teen miles distant from it. North, isolated 
hills form a considerable part of the coast, and 
the mountain ranges rise further in the inte- 
rior. All around the sea, mountains are 


everywhere in sight, and the region lying be- 
tween the two gulfs at the north, known as 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, is a district of 
mountains and deserts. 

As no rivers run into the Red Sea, and the 
region has but little rain, while the evapora- 
tion from the surface of the sea is estimated 
to amount to a depth of eight feet annually, 
it has been supposed that the water must be 
exceedingly salt. It is found, however, to con- 
tain only 20.2 to 41 grains of saline matter in 
1000, which is even less than that of sea water 
in some places, and ft is therefore probable 
that the waters most charged with salt form 
an under current, Which flows out through 
the straits as the lighter and less saline upper 
current flows in. 

Coral reefs are very numerous about a quar- 
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ter of a mile off the shore, and seriously ob- 
struct the navigation. A channel for small 
vessels is commonly found within the reefs, 
but the shores are, in great part, inaccessible 
to large vessels. 

The winds are either up or down the sea. 
From October to May or June they blow from 
the south-southeast, being strongest in Feb- 
ruary; the rest of the year they are from the 
north-northeast, and are strongest in June 
and July. Light showers occasionally fall 
from November to March. The tides at the 
head of the sea rise to the height of five feet, 
and the spring tides to seven feet. The Red 
Sea is supposed to have overwhelmed Pharaoh 
and his hosts while in pursuit of Moses and 
the children of Israel. 


THE AYE-AYE. 


The engraving on page 261 is a represen- 
tation of a remarkable animal, and we are 
pleased to think that the DoLLAR MonTuLy 
is the first to call attention to the singular 
form and peculiarities of the brute. For this 
favor we are indebted to a friend, who is vis- 
iting London. In writing of the habits of the 
animal, our correspondent states : 

The aye-aye is one of those abnormal forms 
that can with difficulty be referred to any one 
class of animals, as it partakes of the distinc- 
tive characters of several, and on that account 
proves so puzzling to systematic zoologists. 
By several eminent naturalists of the present 
day, the aye-aye is considered the connecting 
link between the quadrumanous and rodent 
types; while by others it is thought to belong 
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to the former tribe, being placed in their ar- 
rangement of species immediately after the 
gallagos. This creature is a native of Mada- 
gascar, where it was discovered several years 
ago by Sonnerat. It appeared to be unknown 
to the natives, as they expressed much sur- 
prise at the sight of his specimen, and seemed 
to have no previous knowledge of it. In size 
the aye-aye measures about three feet from 
nose to end of tail, thus about equalling a 
moderate-sized cat in dimengions. The tail 
is covered with long coarse hair, and possesses 
no prehensile power; the ears are large, up- 
right, and ovate in form, the head compressed 
towards the nose, the eyes being directed for- 
wards in a peculiar manner, and not placed 
laterally as in rodents, In color they are of 
a light brownish yellow, and extremely sus- 
ceptible of light, as might be expected from 
the habits of the animal, which are exclusively 
nocturnal, more so indeed than those of the 
lemurs. The upper part of the body is cov- 
ered with long blackish fur, white hairs being 
bere and there scattered over the surface, 
which gives it a grizzled look; the chest and 


abdomen are gray, as are the ¢’ eeks and sides 
of the head. Its chief point of resemblance 
to the monkey is in the form of the fore hands, 
which possess all the grasping power found 
in that class; the middle finger, however, 
instead of being but slightly longer than the 
rest, is considerably lengthened; and being 
very thin, acts as a sort of probe, by which 
wood-boring larve can be drawn from their 
hiding-places, This fact has been observed 


' THE CLAW OF THE AYE-AYE. 


from watching the habits of an aye-aye in 
confinement. Several branches had been 
placed in the cage to serve as a kind of gym- 
nastic apparatus, These branches had been 
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tunnelled by insects, and soon after their in- 
troduction, the animal, as if catching some 
slight sound, was observed to turn its large 
and mobile ears towards them, then mounting 
on the boughs, it probed with its middle finger 
a bole evidently excavated by a grub; finding, 
however, that it was beyond its reach, the 
powerful incisive teeth came into play, and, 
with their help, the hiding-place of a large 
larva was soon laid open, the insect being 
devoured with great relish. The teeth resem- 
ble greatly those of a rat, or other gnawing 
animal, but with this difference, being very 
narrow towards the points in proportion to 
their great depth and solidity, though they 
possess that external layer of enamel that, 
like the plate of steel on an axe, always pre- 
serves them sharp and ready for use. The 
molars, instead of being composed of alternate 
ridges of bone and enamel, are covered with 
a smooth coating of the latter substance, their 
number being four in the upper and three in 
the lower jaw. After its first discovery by 
Sonnerat, no specimen had reached Europe 
for some time, and it was thought by some to 
have almost become extinct in its native 
country. But several specimens have since 
been procured. At the present time, a fine 
female is living in the collection of the Zoo- 
logical Society. When first brought to the 
Garden, several varieties of insects, such as 
meal-worms, &c., for which it was expected 
to show a partiality, were offered it, and were 
rejected by the animal ; it fed freely, however, 
on honey, rice, or milk and eggs mixed to- 
gether, and has thriven for some time on this 
kind of diet. It sleeps during the whole of 
the day, never leaving its sleeping-box unless 
turned out. Towards dusk, the aye-aye 
wakes from its torpor, and traverses with 
some agility the branches placed in its cage, 
gnawing both them and the woodwork from 
time to time with its powerful teeth. It has 
never been known to utter any sound, and on 
that account the derivation of its native name, 
aye-aye, is doubtful. Some suppose the word 
originated from the exclamations of surprise 
uttered by those natives to whom Sonnerat 
showed his first specimen. When feeding on 
rice, it takes it grain by grain with the long, 
attenuated middie finger, eating very slowly, 
and pausing from time to time, the tongue 
and lips being moved rapidly during the 
process of feeding. Sometimes the aye-aye 
will hang suspended by the hind claws, using 
the middle finger for the purpose of cleaning 
the fur, especially that on the tail, the finger 
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being passed through the long hairs with 
great quickness, removing every extraneous 
substance that may happen to adhere to them. 
When the animal is asleep the tail is wrapped 
round the body, which it almost completely 
covers. 


AN AMERICAN SUNSET. 


We present on page 268 a beautiful pastoral 
landscape, combining all the elements of 
tranguil beauty, winding stream, wooded hill, 
broad valley, undulating shore, with the west- 
ering sun illuminating the whole wide ex- 
panse with his level beams, and projecting 
long, fantastic shadows over the unequal 
ground. Upon a near elevation a loving 
couple are gazing together on the beautiful 
perspective. All the charms of form, light 
and shade, are exquisitely blended in the pic- 
ture, and, if it want the single element of 
color, memory and imagination can easily 
supply the gorgeous dyes of the cloudy 
drapery with which the god of day invests 
himself as he sinks to his repose.. Every one 
is familiar with the daily pageant of sunset, 
though we are constrained to say that com- 
paratively few are familiar with the glories of 
sunrise, except in poetry and pictures. But 
we have all watched the various phases of the 
decline of day, nowhere attended by more 
splendid phenomena than in our own country. 
Sometimes the day-star sinks from sight in a 
liquid sea of amber and pearl; sometimes it 
leaps downward into a fiery gulf, all blazing 
with pyrotechnic flames; at other times the 
threshold of light is hung with “purple and 
pall;” sometimes the sunset hues blaze in 
reflected glory on the gloomy array of retiring 
storm clouds, kindling up the prismatic tints 
of the broad-spanned rainbow. At such times 
a spell is thrown over all nature, and we real- 
ize how surpassingly beautiful is the world 
appointed for our earthly dwelling-place. 
Some travellers have always contended that 
Italian sunsets were the finest in the world, 
but cosmopolitan travellers, who are acquaint- 
ed with all climates and atmospherical effects, 
admit that in varied splendors the sunsets of 
America are altogether peerless. Many of our 
artists have successfully represented some of | 
these phases, both in oil and water-colors, but 
all successful attempts to delineate them must 
be based on the memory of the painter, it 
being impossible to depict them on the spot, 
on account of the rapid change in the color 
of the clouds. 
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GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

This beautiful cemetery, in the south part 
of Brooklyn, about three miles from Fulton 
Ferry, is an extensive and pleasant ground, 
provided by the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn for the burial of their dead. It may 
be approached either by this ferry, from which 
hourly carriages run to the entrance for a 
trifling charge, or by another at the battery, 
which passes round and lands its passengers 
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hallowed and adorned by the memorials of 
the dead. Great improvements are continu- 
ally going on, and every year adds new beau- 
ty to this interesting place. The funeral 
entrance to the cemetery is very impressive. 
Lofty trees form around it a noble grove. 
Rich verdure carpets the margin of the car- 
riage road, and the sides of the sloping hills, 
which seem to wall itin. Approaching the 


gate, one is struck simultaneously with the 
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GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


on the south side, in the near vicinity. Green- 
wood contains 250 acres of ground, one half 
or more of which is covered with wood of the 
natural forest. The grounds have a varied 
surface of hill, and valley, and plain. From 
some of the open elevations extensive views 
are obtained of the ocean, and of the cities of 
Brooklyn and New York. The whole ceme- 
tery is traversed by about fifteen miles of 
winding avenues and paths, leading through 
each shaded recess, and to every spot at once 


grand and solemn beauty of nature, and the 
appropriate simplicity of human art, which 
for once seems to have toned into the most 
becoming humility by the influences of the 
place. The engraving represents one of the 
most striking views in the cemetery. Our 
Mount Auburn is the only cemetery in the 
country that will compare with Greenwood. 
This place has ever been an object of interest, 
and is laid out with much taste, and befitting 
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BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE BASTILE, PARIS. 


1. Tower of the 6. Tower of the 11. gy peading 
Well. Treasure. 

2. Tower of Lib- 7%. Tower of the 12. Gardens 
erty. Chapel. 

3. Tower de la 8. Tower of the fe Column of 


& Tower de ls 10, Rounds M. Platform on the 
Comte. 


Tue remarkable engraving on this page is 
something to study over and wonder at. The 
crimes that were committed within the walls 
of the Bastile of Paris, the key of which hangs 
at Mount Vernon, a gift to Washington from 
Lafayette, was more than the people could 
endure, and at last they rose in their might 
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and destroyed the infamous prison, where so 
many had suffered and so many had died. 
The Bastile of Paris was built in 1369, in 
order to protect the palace of Charles V. 
against the incursions of the Burgundians, 
and destroyed by the mob in the beginning of 


the revolution, in 1789, after an existence of 
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twenty years above four centuries. The archi- 
‘tectural plan of the Bastile is not now easy to 
be ascertained, nor, if it were, would it be of 
any avail; since, having received additions by 
every successive monarch, it had no regular 
design, of any period, much less one in the 
least accordant with any present system of 
fortification. It had, however, as our engrav- 
ing shows, taken from French designs, eight 
huge round towers, connected by curtains of 
massive masonry, and was encircled by a ditch 
of 125 feet in width, which was dry, except 
after great overflows of the Seine or unusually 
heavy rains. This ditch was, exteriorly, sur- 
rounded by a wall of sixty feet in height, to 
which was attached a wooden gallery, rising 
in successive stages, and running around the 
whole inner circumference of the ditch, oppo- 
site to the castle. This was called “the 
rounds.” Two staircases gave access to these 
rounds, from the right and left, directly in 
front of the main guard, and sentinels were 
regularly posted in them, whose duty it was 
to be perpetually in motion watching the 
windows, in order to discover the first move- 
mept of the prisoners toward escape. Within 
the body of the castle a sentry struck a bell 
every hour, day and night, to show that he 
was on the watch; besides this, during the 
night, a bell was struck hourly in the rounds. 
The administration of the Bastile was vested 
in a governor, a royal intendant, a major, a 
major’s aid, a surgeon, and a matron. The 
garrison was composed of one hundred men, 
commanded by two captains, a lieutenant, and 
sergeants. The lieutenant-general of police 
in Paris was the sub-delegate of the minister 
for the department of the Bastile, and he had, 
under his orders, an official eommissioner, 
called the commissioner for the Bastile. So 
soon as the prisoner was brought to the Bus- 
tile he was inventoried, his trunks, clothes, 
linen, and pockets were all examined, in order 
to discover whether there were any papers 
bearing relation to the causes of his arrest: 
“ The new-comer,” says the advocate Linguet, 
who was himself detained three years in the 
Bastile by Maurepas, “is as much surprired 
as alarmed to find himself subjected to the 
search and personal examination of four men, 
whose appearance seems to belie their func- 
tions; men clad in a uniform which leads one 
to look for a regard to decencies, and wearing 
decorations which presuppose a service which 
endures no stain. These men take from him 
his money, that he may have no means of cor- 
Tupting any one of their number; his jewelry 


on the same consideration ; his papers, for fear 
he shou!d find any resource against the tedium 
to which he is henceforth devoted; and his 
knives and scissors, for fear he should commit 
suicide, or assassinate his jailors.” After this 
examination, he was led to the cell intended 
for his occupation. These cells were situated 
in all the towers, the walls of which were, at 
least, twelve feet in thickness, and at the base 
thirty or forty. Each had an aperture worked 
in the wall, defended by three iron gratings, 
one within, a second without, and a third in 
the mid thickness of the masonry. The bars 
of these gratings were an inch in thickness, 
and, by a refinement of cruelty, the solid parts 
of each grating were made to correspond with 
the apertures of another, so that although the 
openings in each grating were really of four 
inches, only two inches were left unobstructed. 
In winter these cells were ice-houses ; in sum- 
mer, damp stoves, for the walls were so thick 
that the heat was never sufficient to dry them. 
The dungeons, which must not be confounded 
with the oubliettes, were nineteen feet below 
the level of the courtyard, and five feet below 
that of the ditch. They had no opening, but 
a narrow loophole communicating with the 
ditch. The wretched inhabitant of these dun- 
geons, deprived of air and daylight, buried 
alive in a damp and jnfected atmosphere, in 
the midst of loathsome mud, the breeding- 
place of toads and noisome reptiles, surround- 
ed by spiders and rats, could not long support 
his miserable existence amid such an accu- 
mulation of horrors. It has been asserted 
that these hideous places of torture were used 
only for the temporary punishment of refrac- 
tory prisoners, and that no one was ever con- 
fined in them for more than a few days. But 
it is in proof, taken from the written archives 
of the Bastile, under the very eyes of those 
who had been either the witnesses or the suf- 
ferers of its cruel mysteries, that they were in 
use, not as places for intimidation, but for 
prolonged and premeditated torture. In re- 
gard to the iron cages, on which John Howard 
and the author of “ Historical Remarks on the 
Bastile” have expatiated, it is right to say 
that nothing of the sort was discovered, nor 
any trace even of their previous existence 
found, whether by the curious crowds who 
flocked to examine and rummage every corner 
of this stronghold of despotic cruelty, after it 
had been captured and thrown open to the 
people, or by the masons and laborers em- 
ployed in its destruction. The same must be 
said of the oubliettes, holes into which con- 
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demned prisoners are said to have been low- 
ered, there to perish unheard of and forgotten, 
and of the question-chamber, in which sus- 
pected persons were put to the torture, in 
order to force them to avow their own guilt, 
and condemned prisoners in order to compel 
them to disclose the names of their accom- 
plices. The Bastile could contain fifty state 
prisoners in solitary cells; but, by doubling 
them, this number could be raised to 100 or 
upward. When a greater number yet were 
placed within its walls, the accommodation 
was yet more miserable, the wretches being 
confined in cells opening on the ditches which 
carried off the ordure and sewarage of the 
prison, amid odors insufferable. The prison- 
ers were, of course, miserably fed, on wretched 
viands, wretchedly cooked and filthily served ; 
but this was, perhaps, owing rather to the 
abuses of inferiors, of the governor, who made 
a profit of the wretches under his charge, and 
of prison management in general, than to the 
evil intentions of the government, which paid 
enormous sums, amounting, at times, to so 
much as 100,000 francs per diem, @for the 
maintenance of the state prisoners. Benne- 
Ville asserts that, in his time, Bernaville, who 
was then governor, had a great number of 
prisoners at all prices, up to twenty-five francs 
ahead per diem, and that their daily subsist- 
ence did not cost him, on an average, twenty 
sous. There was a regular tariff of expenses 
for the table, lights, and washing of all prison- 
ers, according to their rank. A prince of the 
blood was allowed fifty francs a day; a mar- 
shal of France, thirty-six francs; a lieutenant- 
general, twenty-four francs; a councillor of 
parliament, fifteen francs; an ordinary judge, 
4 priest, or a financier, ten francs; a eonsid- 
erable burgher, or an advocate, five francs; a 
small burgher, three francs; and the members 
of all the inferior classes two francs and ten 
sous; the same being the rate allowed for the 
guards, wardens, and servants of the prison. 
A prisoner might be examined at the. instant 
of his arrest, or not until after weeks, days, 
months, or even years. He had no rights, no 
means of even offering a defence, nor of mak- 
ing it known to his friends where he was, or 
wherefore he was detained. Sometimes he 
was ignorant of both facts himself, He was 
allowed neither books nor papers. He could 
not communicate, in writing, even with the 
lieutenant of the police, except by especial 
permission obtained through the major of the 
Bastile ; nor, even when permission was grant- 
ed by the lieutenant, could he correspond 


with his friends or family, except through the 
police, who examined all the correspondence. 
Visits could be only made to prisoners on a 
written order from the lieutenant of the police, 
and that in the presence of some officer of the 
prison. All conversations on the cause of de- 
tention, treatment within the prison, and all 
topics of that nature, were strictly prohibited ; 
and, in a word, sleeping or waking, living or 
dying, the prisoner was never, for a moment, 
free from the supervision of spies, who had 
become, from long habit, expert judges of 
many points of the human character, and who 
observed, with the closest scrutiny, every 
word, look, action, motion of the prisoner, 
and endeavored to read his every thought, in 
order that it might be reported, as casting 
some light, more or less, on his innocence or 
guilt of the suspicioa—for charges there were 
none—under which he was detained. He, 
therefore, could trust no man. Beyond this, 
the distinction between different prisoners, as 
to their fare, treatment, degree of freedom, and 
the like, was as wide, almost, as that between 
being prisoners at all and being at liberty. 
Some, whom it was desired to put to aslow 
death of agony, without trial or publicity, 
were allowed to languish, for years of living 
death, on the most loathsome prison fare, in 
the horrible dens described above, until wel- 
come death, at last, arrived to liberate them. 
Some, whom it was not designed even to pun- 
ish, much less to destroy, but only to sequester 
from the opportunity of becoming dangerous 
to the state, enjoyed every comfort and even 
luxury which a freeman could enjoy, except 
that of freedom. They were served on china 
and silver, in fine apartments, on exquisite 
wines and delicate meats, furnished from 
without the prison. They were allowed 
books, papers, the attendance of their own 
servants, the society of their friends and fam- 
ilies, the freedom of the whole interior of the 
fortress—all, in short, except to go beyond 
the gates. Yet amid all this comparative 
reason for content, there was, to the unhappy 
man, the ever-present knowledge, that he was 
there at the mercy of one supreme, irrespon- 
sible disposer, with whom no argument could 
be held, to whom no reason could be adduced, 
from whom no hearing could be obtained, and, 
lastly, from whom there was no appeal; that, 
on any caprice or change of policy, he might 
at any moment be subjected to the most hor- 
rible condition of the most wretched inmate 
of that house of woe; and that if it were de- 
sirable or determined to torture, or to kill, or 
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to immure in oblivion and report him as being 
dead, no human being would ever be the 
wiser, until the end of time, as to what had 
been his real fate. It is this feature of the 
system, that rendered imprisonment in the 
Bastile, on a simple lettre de cachet under the 
royal seal, and with the minister’s signature, 
both, perhaps, without the knowledge of the 
king, without cause assigned, charge preferr- 
ed, term of detention named, or any hearing 
ever, of necessity, to be had—beyond all con- 


sideration of the nature of the place, or of the 
mode of treatment of the prisoners—so hor- 
ribly appalling. ‘Up to the date of the acces- 
sion of Charles VII. the Bastile continued to 
be merely a royal fortress, when it became a 
state prison, under the government of Thomas 
Beaumont, who was in command when, in 
1418, the populace broke into its precincts, 
massacred the Armagnac prisoners, and made 
as if they would have devoured their bleeding 
carcasses. During the reign of Louis XI., 
Philip ?Huffier, governor of the fortress, was 
doubtless an instigator of the most barbarous 
inflictions within its walls. Tristan l’Hermite, 
in his slavish subserviency to the caprices of 
his royal gossip, often made errors in sacrific- 


ing the wrong man, but what then? If the 
innocent were put to death in lieu of the 
guilty, the mistake was easily reetified—it 
was but a head more or less; and there were 
beads enough in France, that the justice of 
the king should not be defrauded. But it is 
Louis himself who was the author, the in- 
ventor, of the worst barbarities. It was he 
who, in the dungeons of the Bastile, as in 
those of the great Chatelet, caused pits to be 
excavated and lined with smooth and polished 
masonry, in which, owing to their form, the 
wretches who were lowered into them could 
obtain no respite from the agony of their 
forced and unnatural position, by any change 
of posture, since change of posture was not 
possible. In these hideous places were im- 
mured the princes of the house of Armagnac ; 
and from these, twice in every week, they 
were drawn with cords, to be scourged in the 
presence of the governor; and, again, once in 
every three months, to have two of their teeth 
torn from their jaws. Within the walls of 
this prison died Charles de Gontaut, Sieur de 
Biron, for treason against the crown and life 
of Henry IV. Great warrior, duke, peer, 
marshal of France, as brave as his own sword, 
the most daring of men in the battle field, he 
was sentenced, as an act of grace, to be be- 
headed, privately, within the walls of the Bas- 
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tile, instead of suffering the public ignominy 
of decapitation in the Place de Greve. At 
the time it was thought strange that so re- 
nowned a soldier as Biron should have want- 
ed moral courage to meet inevitable death 
like a man; but such things are now better 
understood; and it is well known that they 
who have braved death a hundred times, and 
would brave it again, fearlessly and defiant, 
in the open air and before the faces of crowds 
of admiring and sympathizing spectators, 
often die, trembling and irresolute cowards, 
when they have no witnesses of their way of 
dying but God and the executioner. Within 
these walls, during the reign of Louis XTIL, 
languished for twelve years the notorious Bas- 
sompierre, the friend of the king, but the ene- 


my of Richelien, whose enmity was, in those 
days, more to be dreaded than the judgment 
of the king. Within these walls, during the 
succeeding reign, was enacted the inexplica- 
ble mystery, which has continued a mystery 
to this day, of the Man in the Iron Mask, 
When first heard of, he was confined in the 
Marguérite islands, in the Mediterranean, 
whence he was removed by de Saint Mars, 
who was his private governor, and answer- 
able, it is supposed, for his safety with his own 
life, to the Bastile, where he died on Nov. 19, 
1703, and was buried on the 20th in the cem- 
etery of St. Paul, under the name of Machi- 
ati. No man, except the governor, so far as 
is known, ever saw his face, or heard his 
voice ; two persons, to whom he had conveyed 
written words, in one case marked upon a 
linen shirt, in the other engraved on a silver 
plate, died, without apparent cause, immedi- 
ately afterward. During his conveyance from 
the Marguerite isles, De Saint Mars dined at 
the same table, and slept in the same chamber 
with him, with pistols ever at hand, ready to 
destroy him, in the case of an attempt on his 
part to reveal himself. In the Bastile he was 
waited on, at table and at his toilet, by the 
governor ; who took charge of, and destroyed, 
all the linen he had once used. He was never 
seen but with a mask of black velvet, fastened 
behind his head with steel springs; and, when 
he went to hear mass, the invalids, who were 
in charge of him with muskets and lighted 
matches, were instructed to fire on him, in- 
stantly, in case of his speaking or showing his 
face. A hundred conjectures have been risked 
as to who this mysterious person could have 
been, who was treated with such respect, yet 
with such jealous rigor; whose life was held 
sacred against taking off, yet made one scene 
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of incessant misery. The absence of any per- 
son of sufficient note from the stage of history, 
to account for such precautions, alone, baffles 
all inquiry. The general idea seems to be 
that he was an elder brother of Louis XIV., 
the fruit of an adulterous intrigue between 
Anne of Austria and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, or some Other unknown lover, who, 
being born iu wedlock, could not have been 
dispossessed of his claim to the throne, had 
his existence been admitted, This solution 


is, however, by no means satisfactory; since 
there is little reason for believing that, in the 
reign of Louis XLIL., or of his successors, so 
clumsy, so complicated, and withal so uncer- 
tain a system would have been attempted, in 
order to keep out of sight a person, whom it 


would have been much more in accordance 


P with the spirit of the times to remove alto- 


gether from the stage, on which he was one 
toomany. After this time, the Bastile degen- 
erated, from being a place of incarceration, 
or, a8 it might be, a living burial for suspected 
princes, pretenders to the throne, subjects too 
powerful for the state, and the possessors of 
perilous state secrets, whom it was not thought 
good to kill, into a jail for common and vul- 


gar malefactors; a place of detention for 
women who had inspired royal mistresses, or 
titled harlots, with jealousy or hatred; anda 
dungeon for the political antagonists of the 
minister. The imprisonment of Blaizot, the 
king's librarian, for obeyiug the king’s own 
directions, by the minister De Breteuil, nom- 
inally at the king's order, brought to light 
the whele system of iniquity. Blaizot was 
delivered ; but De Breteuil was not punished. 
Then on July 14, 1789, the people rose in 
their fury and their might; and, after a brief 
and unavailing defence, the stronghold of 
medieval and modern despotism was captur- 
ed, ransacked, all its mysteries and secret 
horrors laid bare to the indignant daylight, 
its towers razed to their foundations, and its 
dungeons filled with the copings of its battle- 
ments. Much exaggeration took place, in 
relation to the discoveries said to be made in 
Its demolition, especially those in relation to 
one Count de Lorges; but it is sufficiently es- 
tablished that there was no such person in 
existence, much less in the Bastile. No ex- 
aggeration, however, was needed. Seven 
persons, only, were found in its cells and dun- 
geons; one, the Count de Solage, a prisoner 
since his 11th year; another, Tavernier, the 
soa of Paris Duverney, who, after ten years 


at the Isles Marguerites, had passed thirty 


years in the Bastile, and who reappeared on 
his liberation, bewildered, with a broken in- 
tellect, like a man awaked from a sleep of 
forty years, to a new world compared with 
that on which he had closed hiseyes. Records 
of horrors even worse than this were found 
inscribed on the registers of the prison. Two 
will suffice. They are the names of Father 
Theodore Fieurand, of Brandenburg, a Ca- 
puchin, retained many years on suspicion of 
being a spy; and of one Lebar, arrested at 


seventy-six and dead at ninety years. Nearly 
fifty years before, Cagliostro scrawled on the 
walls of his cell: “ The Bastile shall be demol- 
ished, and the people shall dance on the area 
where it stood.” This prophecy, at least, of 
the empiric and impostor, was realized to the 
letter. It was the Carmagnole whieh they 
danced about the blood-stained trees of liber- 
ty, and the tune to which they danced was 


Ca Ira. The Bastile has many crimes for 
which to answer, against human'ty and God. 


THE PLEASURE YACHT. 

A good garden or parlor game, to which for- 
feits may be added. The party, boys and girls, 
sit in a circle, each one choosing as a name 
some part of a yacht—Sail, Anchor, Rope, 
Wheel, Mast, Jib-boom, Shrouds, ete. Then 
one of the party undertakes to relate a story, 
and every time he mentions one of the things 
connected with a yacht, the player owning 
that name rises from his seat, and turns round 
before sitting down under penalty of a forfeit, 
For instance, say you begin, “ When I was a 
lad | went with my father and mother to Rams- 
gate, where, at least once a week, we took a 
sail in a pleasure yacht (all the players rise 
and turn round). This was very pleasant, and 
I soon became familiar with the various parts 
of the little vessel. I used to go fearlessly up 
the shrouds (Shrouds rises), and pull about the 
ropes (Rope rises), that governed the sails 
(Sail rises); when I would talk to the man at 
the wheel (Wheel rises), or climb the mast 
(Mast rises), till my father would call me to 
help him set the jib-boom (Jib-boom rises), or 
to let go the anchor (Anchor rises),” and so 
on as long a8 you please, till the majority have 
paid forfeits. If you are good att llingastory, 
you can make this very interesting. My Lady’s 
Toilet is conducted in the same manner, each 
player being named by some article of the toi- 
let: as Comb, Brush, Hairpins, Soap, Jewel- 
case, etc., and paying a forfeit if he fuil to rise 
when the leader, who is called “My Lady,” 
mentions the thing he has chosen to represent. 
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AMUSEMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The annual flight of balloons 
from the Common and neigh- 
boring cities, has awakened an 
interest in the art of ballooning 
that threatens to lead to results 
of some consequence. Our 
young readers, and they are 
numbered by thousands, can, by 
perusing this article and study- 
ing the engravings, manage to 
manufacture small balloons, and 
thus amuse their leisure hours 
in a profitable manner. It is 
made of either gold-beaters’ 
skin or oiled paper. The latter 
material is the cheaper; for you 
may make a paper balloon, ten 
feet high and five feet wide, for a few dollars ; 
whereas, one of that size of goldbeaters’ skin 
would cost quite a sum. 
Having determined on the size of your 
balloon, you begin by preparing the skin or 
paper of which it is to be made. Suppose we 
say we will make a balloon four feet in cir- 
cumference. We cut from the material, gores 
the shape of a quarter of an orange, their 
number depending on their width. The gores 
are each two feet in length by six inches in 
width, allowing a little for overlapping; thus, 
we should have eight gores. These must be 
attached by good strong gum, and when the 
whole of them are put together, they will as- 
sume very nearly a pear shape. 
At the upper junction of the gores there 
must be a circular piece laid on, and the neck 
either lengthened or shortened according to 
whether you intend to inflate your balloon 
with heated air or with gas. You may then 
attach a paper car, or float it upwards as it is. 


FILLING BALLOON, 


This is for the balloon of goldbeaters’ skin. 
A paper balloon will need to be strengthened 
with narrow tape, neatly pasted on the inside 
at the junction of each pair of gores; the 
greatest nicety being observed in the joining 
of the edges, and the last tape only being laid 
on the outside. The whole is then to be var- 


nished with India rubber. This you may 
make for yourself by cutting shreds of India 
rubber and dissolving them cautiously in 
boiled linseed of] in a tin saucepan over a 
slow fire, and afterwards thinning with oil of 
turpentine, Or you may make a good varnish 
of shell-lac, dissolved in methylated spirits of 
wine. 

If you intend to make a fire balloon, you 
must cut off the neck, and paste or fasten 
round it a thin wire. This circular wire must 
be crossed with two other wires, a little bent 
in the centre, sv as to form a sort of cup. In 
this cup place a piece of sponge or cotton 
wool, well saturated in spirits of wine. When 
you have all ready, let the balloon be held up 
so that it is not creased, and set light to the 


‘ sponge, As the air within gets heated, the 


balloon will show a disposition to rise; but 
don’t let it free till it pulls hard;.when up it 


COLLECTING THE HYDROGEN. 


will go with a whirr, steadying as it ascends, 
till it looks like a shining star in the sky. Of 
course, night is the best time to show a fire 
balloon to the best advantage. We must here 
caution our readers that fire balloons are not 
devoid of danger to hay-stacks, &c. 

If you fill your balloon with gas, you may 
make the gas to fill it without much trouble. 
Get a pound of iron filings from the black- 
sinith’s, and put them into a stone bottle that 
will hold a gallon. Pour on to the iron filings 
about two quarts of water, and gradually add 
a pint of sulphuric acid; then shake the mix- 
ture well together, and it will boil violently. 
By this mixture hydrogen gas is generated. 
The way to collect the gas is this: 

Fit'a bent tube into the cork of the stone 


bottle, and pass the other end of it into a — 


basin of water, over which, on a shelf, put 
your receiver, as in the engraving. But this 
gas is too heavy, therefore it must be dried. 
This is done during the process of filling your 
balloon. First you allow some of the gas to 


escape, so that the atmospheric air may be 


expelled from the bottle. Then attach one 
end of a tube to the mouth of the receiving 
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bottle, and pass the other end into a wider tube 
—a phial with the ends ground off will do— 
which is half filled with quicklime. This dries 
the gas, which then passes through a shorter 
tube into the balloon. As soon as the balloon 
is sufficiently inflated, fasten the end. 


OWASCO LAKE, NEW YORE. 
Owasco Lake, which is so well represented 
on page 271, is in southern New York. It is 
a lovely sheet of water, from one to three 
miles wide and about twelve miles long. It 
ie a romantic spot, and much visited during 


A net of strong cotton or silk passed over 
the balloon, if large enough, will enable you to 
attach a car, when a very pretty and complete 
toy will be the result. You may thus provide 
amusement for a whole neighborhood or 
school, at a cost of not more than five dollars, 


PROVIDENTIAL INTERFERENCE, 


the summer months. On the banks of the 
lake can be seen many elegant residences. 
On the left side of the Owasco is the favorite 
drive of the Auburn residents, on a plank road, 
that winds around the lake and is shaded by 
trees. 


‘ 


ea 


following, adventure of Mr, Francis 
Downing presents a remarkable instance of 

the natrow escapes from impending death,, 

which were of almost daily occurrence, in the, 
experience of the hardy and fearless pioneers, 
of the Weat. 

Near the banks of Slate Creek, in Bath, 
county, Kentucky, there stood at the period 
of our story, ong. of those stations or forts,, 
which were erected by, the earlier settlers of, 
that section of country, to pratect themselves, 
from the savages, who, with a patriotism 
which would have, been lauded to the skies, 
had their skins been white instead of red, en-, 
deavored to beat back the tide of emigration 
which was pouring ip from the older States, 
and threatened, the integrity of their hunting, 
grounds aqd the sanetity of their burial places, 
It consisted, ag was usual with such erections, 
of a series of cabins, connected by palisades, 
and protected by block-houses at the corners, 
which effectually guarded the fort from as- 
sault by an enemy without artillery, and the 
instance was seldom known of such a station 
being captured, except by stratagem, treach- 
ery or famine, The busy hand of improve- 
ment has swept.over that beautiful country, | 
and although it has not destroyed its natural 
beauties, ar changed those charming features 
which made it the garden of America, it has 
swept away, almost every vestige of those, 
primitive erections, around which centre so 
much of romance and thrilling interest. The 
humble “ log cabin” and the rude “ station” 
have given place to the modern farm house and 
the thriving city; and where the crack of the 
hunter’s rifle, the yell, of the Indian, and the 
howl of the wild beast alone disturbed the 
Sabbath- like stillness of the primeval forest, 
the hum of industry, the shrill whistle of the 
locomotive, and. the sound of the loom and 
shuttle, mark the gigautic and rapid strokes 
of civilization which has with relentless force 
driven back the red man from his native 


haunts, towards the setting sup, and which, 


like some gigantic colossus, with one foot on 


the shores of the Atlantic and the other upon 


the Pacific, exclaimed, “ Veni, vidi, vici,” 


The inmates of the little fort on Slate Creek, 


although they felt comparatively safe from in- 
17 
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vasion, did not cease altogether their vigil- 
ance; for bitter experience had taught them, 
as it, had others, that at no time was the im- 
placable hostility of the Indians more to be 
dreaded than, when their pregence was least 
expected, Four yeara had passed away since 
that fearful massgore at the Blue Licks, where 
so,many of the brave fighting men of Ken- 
tucky had loat their lives, and the expedition 
of Colonel Clarke into.the Miami country had 
chastised the Indians so severely, and during 
that period no considerable force of the.enemy 
had been seen. within the borders of the State. 
An occasional foray would be made, however, 


by small bands of three,or four warriors, who, 


after killing some exposed or venturesome 


settler, and rupning off his animals, would 


retreat, hastily to the other side of the Obio, 
where they would be safe from the pursuit of 


the white man, This had continued during 


all the. period embraced between the years 


1782 and ’86; but as these incursions became, 


less frequent, andthe tide of immigration flow- 
ing in a steady. stream into the State, gaye an 
increased confidgnce and boldness to the set- 
tlers, they threw off the restraint in which they 
had so long been held, and resumed, to some 


extent, their agricultural avocations, The 


setulement of Ohig on the north bad served in 
& measure to throw a bulwark between them 
and the northern tribes, while the settlements 
on Holston aud Watauga, in the present State 
of Tennessee, protected them from the Creeks 
and Cherokees on the south; and, being thus 
sheltered from invasion, it is not surprising 
that many of those brave spirits who had 


showed such contempt for danger, when sur- 


rounded by clouds of enemies on every side, 


should lay aside their usual caution and 


watchfulness, and roam the woods with a free- 
dom little short of temerity, 
Among other inmates of the station on 


Slate Creek, was a man by the pane 


who was a fair specimen of the ightin 
of the borders, Of a wild, reckless d nar 
tion, braye even unto rashness, with keen per- 


ceptive, faculties, and undaunted under all 
cireumstances, he was a universal favorite 


with all who knew him, for, true as the tem- 


pered steel, he was never known to desert a. 
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friend in distress, or to reap an advantage at 
the expense of another. Although not yet 
arrived at middle age, his experience in wood- 
craft made bim an oracle to the younger men 
of the garrison, while his qualities.of head 
and heart made him respected by those older 
than himself. 

One morning in August, Yates missed his 
horse from’ the range where he had left him 
grazing the night previous. The idea that he 
had been stolen never once entered his mind, 
but thinking b®@ had strayed into the forest, 
which stretched to an interminable distance 
in every direction about the fort, he made 
preparations as soon as the morning meal was 
over, to go in search of him. For the sake of 
company, he solicited a young man by the 
name of Downing to accompany him. Ready 
at all times foratramp or a hunt, young 
Downing consented with alacrity ; and, taking 
their rifies on their arms, the two sauntered 
forth into the woods. Over hills and through 
valleys, now threading their way along a water 
course, anon climbing the rocky sides of some 
rugged hill-side, to gain a more extensive 
view, they sought and sought in vain for the 
lost animal, until hope of finding him failed, 
and reluctantly they turned their steps home- 
ward. 

When they had come te the conclusion to 
give up the search, at least for the present, 
they found themselves in a quiet and secluded 
valley, some six miles or more from the sta- 
tion. As this was but an hour's walk, how- 
ever, they commenced their return with light 
aud cheerful hearts, little dreaming of danger 
or of the scenes they had yet to pass through 
before they reached their home. Yates, 
thoughtless and reckless, amused himself by 
humming the bars of some patriotic ditty in 
vogue at the period, occasionally breaking out 
into boisterous song, and making the woods 
ring with his rude music, while his younger 
companion listened or commented, as the 
spirit moved him. His attention was altract- 
ed, however, before they had proceeded far, 
by certain sounds which alarmed him; but, 
fearing the ridicule of his comrade, and think- 
ing that his ear should have been the first to 
recognize the vicinity of a foe, he abstained 
from mentioning his fears, for he had an over- 
weening confidence in the talent of the other 
as a scout, and cowardice at that time was a 
crime, little short, in point of obloquy, to that 


of murder. He endeavored to account for the ' 


sounds, therefore, by ascribing them to natu- 
ral causes; but still they haunted him, and he 


could not rid his mind of the impression that 
danger hung around their path. When he 
found that the noises seenred to follow them, 
and that his companion was too much absorb- 
ed in his performance to notice them, he called 
his attention tothem. As he had anticipated, 
his feeling of alarm was made sport of by 
Yates, who laughed at his idle fears, and told 
him to rest quiet—that “ the worst thing there 
was in these yere woods was a bar or painter,” 
and “ he’d just like to meet one, to take home 
in place of the horse,” which he had so conf- 
dently anticipated taking home with him. 
For a time Downing seemed content; but he 
could not but notice that whichever way they 
turned, and how farsoever they proceeded, the 
ominous sounds still followed them; and he 
again called the attention of Yates, and en- 
deavored to make him realize that their foot- 
steps were dogged by some unseen enemy. 
His only answer was: 

“ Pshaw, boy, you’re timid; you aint afraid 
that the redskins are after your hair, are ye? 
What valey do you set on your scalp, that 
you’re so afraid of it? I'll agree to insure it 
for ye forsixpence. Wagh! wager a buck- 
skin against a coonskin there aint an Ingen 
this side the "Hio. If there is, 1’d jest like to 
look at him along this straight-edge,” slapping 
his rifle; “I haint had a scrimmage so long, 
I’m gittin most froze for hair.” 

Downing was not satisfied, however, by the 
bantering of his companion ; and as the rust- 
ling of leaves, and the occasional cracking of 
a twig was heard in their rear, he determined, 
if his companion did not evince more watch- 
fulness, he would shirk for himself. They 
were entering a canebrake as he had formed 
this resolution, and before they had reached 
the other side of it he had become fully satis- 
fied in his own mind, that some wild animal or 
Indian was following their trail. As they 
emerged from the shelter of the brake, there- 
fore, and entered a wood which was thickly 
undergrown by luxuriant clumps of whortle- 
berry bushes, he seized a favorable opportuni- 
ty, and darting into the bushes, he concealed 
himself, while his comrade, who was still so 
much taken up with the music of his own 
voice as not to heed his absence, continued 
on down the slope of a hill, and was soon lost 
to his view. Downing had not remained long 
in this bushy retreat before, to his unspeak- 
able horror, he saw two painted warriors put 
aside the canes and look out earnestly and in- 
tently in the direction Yates had gone. Fear- 


ful least they might have seen him dart into’ 
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the bushes, he made up his mind to fire upon 
them and trust to his heels for safety. As 
they emerged into the open space, therefore, 
he raised his rifle to his shoulder, but before 
he had time to take aim it accidentally went 
off. He was not slow in following the exam- 
ple of the piece, and met Yates returning. 
The latter had been called to a recognition of 
his absence by the report of the gan, and was 
running back to ascertain the cause of his 
firing. It was unnecessary to ask the ques- 
tion, however, for the enemy were in ful! view, 
and coming up with them at full speed. As 
Downing’s rifle was empty—and Yates’s too, 
for aught we know—it was decided to run for 
it; but as Downing was by no means as rapid 
in his movements as his companion, the latter 
ran by his side, graduating his speed to that of 
the young man, refusing to save his own life by 
outstripping him. The enemy were rapidly 
overtaking them, and, as if fortune was against 
them, the white men took a path which curved 
like a bow, while the Indians, well acquainted 
with the country, took another, much nearer, 
which bore the same relation to the first that 
the string does to the bow. 

The two paths, at the greatest distance, were 
ho more than a hundred yards apart, so that 
Yates and Downing could see that the Indi- 
ans were rapidly decreasing the distance which 
separated them, aud it required the utmost 
stretch of their powers to reach the point of 
convergence in advance. They were success- 
ful in doing so, however, although the enemy 
were so close upon their heels that they mo- 
mentarily expected to feel the edge of their 
tomahawks. Before them lay a deep and wide 
gully, which extended to some hundred yards 
or more ou either side of the path and at right 
angles therewith. It was necessary to cross 
this or retrace their steps, and as the last was 
impracticable, the two fugitives gathered all 
their energies for the effort necessary to spring 
across it. The Indians, perfectly well aware 
of this obstacle also, made for a spot higher up, 
where it was more shallow, for the purpose of 
gaining ground and heading them off. In this 
they would most assuredly have succeeded but 
for an accident which occurréd to Downing, 
which proved to be a most fortunate one, al- 
though he viewed it in a far different light for 
the moment. Yates being possessed of yreat- 
er strength, agility and endurance than his 
younger companion, sprang over the gully 
with ease, but Downing, exhausted by the 
great efforts he had already made, came short, 
and striking his breast with considerable force 


275 
upon the opposite side, fell back and rolled to 
the bottom, with the breath almost complete- 
ly beaten out of his body by the force of the 
blow. For a moment the generous Yates hes- 
itated at leaving his comrade in his emergency, 
but the sight of the Indians, now fast ap- 
proaching to cut him off, and the thought 
that his remaining would only sacrifice the 
life of both, decided him, and bounding off at 
his utmost speed, he was soon again in ad- 
vance of his pursuers, who, either not discov- 
ering the condition of Downing, or being in- 
tent only oa the capture of his more stalwart 
companion, followed in his trail. Downing 
had given himself up as lost when he fell, and 
doggedly remained lying at the bottom of the 
gully; but hearing the fast retreating sounds 
of the pursuit, he recovered his energies and 
resolved to make another effort for life. Fear- 
ing lest the enemy should see him if he lett 
the gully at once, he walked along the bottom 
at arapid pace, in the hope of finding some 
hiding-place where he could be secure from 
discovery until the enemy had departed. 

The gully became more shallow, however, 
as he proceeded, soon quite disappeared in the 
level ground, and ceased to afford him shelter 


or protection. Knowing that the Indians 


would return under any circumstances to look 
for him, and hoping to make a detour so as to 
avoid them, he went on; but before emerging 
from the shelter of the ditch he made a re- 
connoissance. To his surprise and horror, he 
beheld one of the warriors apparently in quest 
of his whereabouts, approaching him, and not 
more than a hundred and fifty yards from his 


retreat. With the utmost consternation, too, 


he discovered his egregious folly in not having 
reloaded his rifle while he had the opportunity 
to do so. No expert woodsman would have 
been caught in this dilemma, it being their 
first care to reload after firing, where there is 
a possibility of doing so. Indeed, the Wetzels, 
and many others, acquired skill sufficient to 
reload while running at the utmost speed, and 
this efficiency in the use of their pieces was 
the means of saving their lives on several oc- 
casions. Young Downing had but little time 
afforded him in which to make up his mind as 
to the course he should pursue. The [odian— 
whether he had discovered him or not, he did 
not know—was making directly jor the spot 
where he was, and as to retrace his steps down 
the gully might bring him upon the other one, 
he resolved to try his chance in flight. Throw- 
ing down his gun, which was now a useless 
burden, he started out upon the level ground 
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and ran in a direction directly opposite to 
that in which his enemy was coming. A shrill 
yell announced that he was discovered, and 
urged him to put forth his utmost powers in 
the race. Plying his legs manfully, therefore, 
he for some little time held his own, but com- 
ing to'a ridge which it was necessary to as- 
cend, his speed proved not equal to that of his 
pursuer, who to his horror, he found was rap- 
idly gaining upon him. 
As he found that the contest of speed was fast 
drawing to a close, and that a few moments 
would end it in his death, his heart sank with- 
in him, and he was on the point of giving over 
and yielding himself to the tomahawk, when 
he discovered an immense poplar tree, which 
had been blown up by the roots and lay at an 
angle with the course he was pursuing. Dart- 
ing around the head of it, he ran along one 
side towards the roots, which, with the inter- 
stices betwee nthem filled with soil that had 
adhered to them, rose high in the air, leaving 
a pit or hole of considerable dimensions, where 
they had formerly reposed. The Indian fol- 
lowed the other side of the tree, doubtless in 
the confident anticipation of intercepting 
Downing at the roots, but he was destined to 
meet with a reception which he little dreamed 
of, and one which seemed to show a direct 
interposition of Providence in aid of the young 
hunter, who now had nothing but some such 
interposition to depend upon for his life. It 
seems that a large she bear in her peregri- 
nations through the forest, had made a tem- 
porary bed at the foot of the fallen poplar, in 
which to suckle her little litter of cubs, and 
while engaged in this interesting maternal 
office, the Indian, being first at the spot, and 
darting around the roots without due atten- 
tion to the maxiti, “look before you leap,” 
sprang directly upon and stumbled over the. 
hirsute group. Quick as thought both the 


bear and Indjan were upon their feet, and 4 
terrific battle commenced between them. The 
brute seemed determined to embrace her an- 
tagonist in one of the most affectionate hugs, 
while he, declining the honor, plied his knife 
with the utmost activity in the effort to stab 
her to the heart. It may readily be supposed 
that Downing did not wait to see the end of 
the contest ; but thankful for this providential 
interference in his behalf, hurried off in the 
direction of the fort, where, he. soon arrived 
in safety, and found his older companion rest- 
ig from the fatigue of the raee he had 


RIVER POPULATION IN CHINA. 

Vast multitudes of people in China, says, 
Sir John Bowring, begin and end their exis- 
tence on the water. In the city of Canton 
alone it is estimated that three hundred thou- 
sand persons dwell upon the surface of the 
river, The boats, sometimes twenty or thirty 
deep, cover some miles, and have their wants 
supplied by ambulatory salesmen, who wend 
their way through every accessible passage, 
Of this vast population some dwell in decorat- 
ed river boats used for every purpose of li- 
cense and festivity, for theatres, for concerts, 
feasts, for gambling, for lust, for solitary for 
and social recreations. Some craft are em- 
ployed in conveying goods and passengers, 
and are in a state of constant activity; others 
are moored, and their owners are engaged as 
servants or laborers on shore. Some are of 
enormous size, and are used as magazines for 


salt or rice; others have all domestic accom- . 


modations, and are employed for the transfer 
of whole families, with all their domestic at- 
tendants and accommodations, from one place 
to another; some, called centipedes, carry 
the more valuable cargoes from the inner 
warehouses to the foreign shipping. 


LOVE'S, ENTHUSIAST, 


BY GKORGE B 


With splendid hues the summer skies 
At dawn eld Sol-may fill; 

But there.’s.a glow in your blue eyes 
More captivating stil! | 


Though lovely is the twilight hour, 
Whoee spell surrounds me now, 


CROFT GBIF FITH. 


Your beauty thrills with greater power: 
Before its shrine I bow. 


Captive, aubmiagively I greet 
Sweet mistress of my beart ; 
say this pure rope-wreath at thy feet— 
re tell how dear thou art! 
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FAITHFUL 


I think of thee still, though the years have been 


many 
Since last we have met in the festival throng, 
The brightest, the gladdest, the gayest of any, 
When life wore the beauty of sunshine and song: 


While yet ‘the san foyed with the mists of the 
morning, 
And touched our young lives with a tremulous 
ray, 
Ere yet in our ears had résounded a warning 
Of what should befall ere the close of the day: 


When brightly the eastern horizon was glowing, 
And hope like a beacon was luring us on; 

When softly the midsummer breezes were blowing 
O'er rows of pale hyacinth, scented and wan. 


AND TRUE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


I see thee as then, and thy soul-thrilling glances 
_ Fall bright on the desolate soil of my heart; 
Poor heart! whence the wound of pain’s bitterest 


lances, 
Deep-hidden and deadly, shall never depart. 
Where'er I may wander, thought lingers around 
thee 


And sadly I sigh to behold thee again. 
My love with a thousand attractions has crowned 
thee— 
O, stern was the fate that dissevered us twain! 
In vain do I struggle and try to forget thee, — 
Still brightly thy image appears to my view; 
Through life my fond heart shall not cease to 
regret thee, we 
And, dying, I still shall be faithful and true. 


, Avonsrpk lay sleeping in the glow of a 
June afternoon, It was a still, quiet place at 
all times, cradled by great hills, and lying 
iilles away from the hum and roar of the 
city. Rip Van Winkle might have taken his 
fimous nap there undisturbed—the wide 
green fields, the winding roads, and the streets 
where the village houses clustered together 
under the shade of great elms, were so steeped 
in the spirit of repote, The very sounds that 
came to break the silence from time to time— 
the farmers shouting to their oxen as they 
went afield, the clamor of children at play, 
the leap of the Avon over the dam, and the 
loud rumble of the mill upon its banks, only 
seemed to make the quietude sweeter, and 
the after silence full of dear, remembered 
melodies, like an interlude In music. 

Hetty Ferguson stood in the vine-covered 
portico of her uncle’s house; she had been 
standing there a long time quite idle, not even 
thinking, starcely éven dreaming, which 
passes for thinking with a great many people. 
The slope of tle mowing field down to the 
river, the shining, rippling waters, the low 
walls of the old red mill, the emerald mead- 
ow and rising hills beyond, were all before her 
eyes, yet she hardly saw them. There was a 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


dark cloud lying low in the west, and now 
and then the mutterings of the distant thunder 
broke into the stillness of the sweet summer 
afternoon, yet Hetty did not mind it. 

But soon a blaze of blue light flas'ed over 
the sky, glittered on the vane of tl old mill, 
and shone luridly upon the riy a sharp 
peal followed, and Hetty, rose. ‘rom her 
abstraction, started and looked eagerly 
around. Overhead thére was yet < space of 
blue sky, but masses of white cumuii ‘vere 
drifting across it, and the cloud in the west 
rolled up in torn, irregular fragments, dun 
violet at the centre and fringed with tawny 
gold. 

Presently a few quick, large drops pattered 
upon the leaves, foretokens of the tempest; 
then @ pause, a strange hush when even the 
birds were still; then slowly swept up the 
wind, cool and fresh, rustling in the trees, 
bending the tall grain, and growing in volume 
and power, till the bearded heads of the rye 
lay prone before it; and now came the rain 
in white sheets, filling dll the valley, and 
velling the old mill, and sweeping down the 
road in a resistless river. 

“Hetty, Hetty!” It was a sharp voice, 
not unkind, but peremptory and positive. 
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Then a quick step along the entry. 
“My goodness, child! What are: you 
thinking about, tostand out there in therain ? 
O, dear me! There, do run up stairs, and 
see if the windows are shut, and then change 
your dress. © dear!” 

Mrs. Ferguson sank into the nearest rock- 
ing-chair and began to fan herself, while Hetty 
ran up stairs, looking at her pretty pink frock 
in dismay and compunction. 

“If she had rot been wondering what had 
become of Harry Aylmer,” she thought—Ah! 
there he was now! And peeping from the 
lattice Hetty saw him crossing the little green 
slope before the door. In a moment he 
stopped and whistled to the dog; a low, melo- 
dious whistle it was that would have been full 
of music to a less partial ear than Hetty’s. 
Rover came bounding up the yard, leaping 
around his master. 

“A wet time we have had, old fellow;” and 
Aylmer took off his wet cap and shook out 
the water. Standing there a moment he was 
still watched by Hetty—a fine, handsome man, 
grace and gentlemanliness rivalling them- 
selves in every movement and attitude, though 
his garments were drenched. 


Somebody else was coming up the road, a 


square heavy man with round, stooping shoul- 
ders and shuffling gait. 

“Hallo, Tom!” cried Aylmer, in his ring- 
ing voice. The voice that answered was 
rough and harsh. “ Hallo!” 

“ Ts the shower over?” asked Aylmer. 


“ Guess 80;” and Tom went on his way to 
the barn. When he reached it, he sat down 
in the doorway, and surveyed his muddy 
boots with a sort of stolid composure. 

But this Hetty did not know. She had 
turned away rather disgusted when Tom ap- 
peared; the contrast between him and Ayl- 
mer forced itself upon her now every time 
that she saw them together. “Is Hetty in 
the house?” she heard Aylmer ask. The 
simple question sent a thrill of proud pleasure 
to Hetty’s heart, and a rosy blush to her 
cheek. She began to re-arrange her hair, for 
she must go down soon and set the table for 
tea; so she went to the small mirror that 
stood upon the bureau close under the eaves 
of the low attic chamber. 

It was not a beautiful face that looked out 
at her, scarcely a pretty one—rather pale, 
with no braids of splendid hair to redeem its 
irregular outline, and no magnificent eyes to 
illuminate it and compensate for ite want of 
bloom 


. Hetty’s hair was a pale brown, and her eyes 


a soft, thoughtful gray. It was only when 
some emotion or momentary inspiration 
lighted up her face, and made her eyes darken 
and flash, and stained her cheek with a tran- 
sient rose, that Hetty would have been 
thought lovely. No, it was not a pretty face, 
though the neck, around which Hetty clasped 
a little gold chain, was fair and white, and the 
hands that did it were daintily shaped. 

But Hetty had been taught as most good 
girls have that beauty is of no vonsequence— 
a very great mistake by the way—and in the 
freshness of her youth she did not miss it. 
Years afterwards she missed and mourned 
over the want, for she knew then, that if she 
had been beautiful, Harry Aylmer would 
have loved her. 

She went down stairs presently, and Harry 
had some sketches to show her, and a lively 
story to tell of having been surprised by the 
shower, the loss and detriment to his drawing 
materials that resulted from it. Then her 
uncle and Tom came in, and Hetty wondered 
as she had « hundred times at Aylmer’s ver- 
satility, and at the ready interest with which 
he entered into a conversation about the 


weather, and the crops, and the probable yield 


of hay, and its price in the market, things 
about which Hetty was sure he did not care 
ajot; but Harry Aylmer had that rare and 
dangerous power of being all things to all 
men; his affability was exhaustless, and his 
popularity consequently unlimited, 


Whether he paid court to highbred ladies, 
or sat on the doorstep talking with Tom 
Ferguson, he was always the same delightful 
companion, had always that keen insight, and 
ready tact, and charming good nature, which 
made him adapt himself to his company with- 
out ever thinking about it, and please without 
trying to do so. 

For these and other reasons that I have not 
yet named, you will see that Aylmer was a 
dangerous person for an imaginative girl like 
Hetty to know. And this was the third sum- 
mer that he had spent fn Avondale—explor- 
ing the hills, and lounging away the long, 
warm days in the woods of the valley, laying 
up breath and developing muscle, making 
friends with everybody in the village from the 
grave minister down to Pat Murpby’s young- 
est, winning Hetty’s heart unknowingly, and, 
as a side diversion, attending to his real busi- 
ness, which was to make studies for future 
elaboration, 

Tea was over by-and-by, the family was dis- 
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persed, and Hetty stood again in the vine- 
covered portico. The dark clouds still over- 
hung the sky, but a wave of yellow light was 
bearing up from the west, which presently 
touched them with rose and gold. Somebody 
eame through the entry. Hetty did not need 
to look up into the plain, brown face to know 
who it was. 

“Well, Hetty! said Tom. 

Hetty started. A look of pain and annoy- 
ance crossed her face, but she conquered her 
trouble. Young as her life was she had found 
need in it for self-control—and looked up 
pleasantly. 

“ Well, Tom!” half-smiling. 

Tom looked down at her. It was a pretty 
face to Tom, but then he was not an artist, 
only a coarse country fellow, uncultivated 
and rude, with no heroic or splendid possi- 
bilities in him, and with only two objects in 
life; one of them was to get rich, and the 
other to marry his cousin Hetty. If this love 
for Hetty which had stolen into his heart had 
planted any flowers in its arid soil, or touched 
with any suggestions of breadth, or tender 
delicacy, or aspiration, the elements of his 
hard, worldly character, Tom was hardly 
aware of it, In after years the love was sure 


tobe overgrown by sordid cares, and left to 
lie like a dead fact in his soul, instead of being, 
as it would be in a finer nature, a vitalizing in- 
fluence to refine, and purify, and uplift the 
whole man. 

Hetty had some dim perception of this, and 
so when Tom said, “ That isn’t giving a man 
an answer, though, Hetty,” she grew rosy 
with indignation, and said with some petu- 
lance : 


“Why will you persecute me, Tom? You 
know I can give you only one answer; you 
know I don’t love you; and you don’t love 
me with anything that I should call love, and 
why should we marry? It is much better as 
it is, Tom.” 

“What makes you say 1 don’t love you, 
Hetty? There isn’t a girl in town I care 
half so much for,” said Tom, in a positive tone. 

“But, Tom—” Hetty stopped short. Why 
try to explain things to Tom? 

“There’s no use in talking, Tom. I don’t 
love you, and I can’t marry you.” 

“What's the reason you don’t love me?” 
insisted Tom. “It aint fair to turn a man 
off without giving him any reason.” 

That was true, and Hetty tried to find some 
Teavon that should be intelligible to Tom. 


“ Because, Tom,” she said at length, speak- 


ing slowly, “we are not at all suited to each 
other. We don’t think the same thoughts, or 
have the same feelings; we don’t care for the 
same things. You find your happiness in a 
kind of life that would make me miserable. 
O Tom!” she grew earnest and almost pas- 
sionate—* this life we lead here seems to me 
80 sordid and mean. It is work, work, and 
save, save from one year to another—nothing 
graod or noble about it, nothing to inspire 
one, nothing to make one grow. I get so 
tired of it. I am sick of the very sound of 
farm-work. It might be so different—it is so 
beautiful here; but I am afraid it is this hard, 
constant labor that makes the men grow stu- 
pid. Their minds travel around one little 
circle. They go to the store in the evenings, 
and talk about the crops, and the market, and 
when the women go out to tea, they take the 
dairy and kitchen with them, or else they 


gossip—O, such frivolous, empty gossip. I 
tell you, Tom, I would rather die than go on 
living so; and if I married you that would be 
my life.” 

Tom had not understood much of this, but 
through the fogs and walls that shut in his 
mind, one perception had struggled, rather 
dim and vague, yet plain enough to make his 
homely face grow a dull red. This girl 
thought herself above him; this girl, the 
daughter of his father’s shiftiess brother, kept 
for charity’s sake all these years, thought her- 
self too good for him. Tom’s wit’s groped 
about trying to find a reason for this remark- 


able fact. His jealous instinct blundered 
upon it at last. “ You needn’t set yourself 
up so, Hetty,” he said, his face growing redder. 
“TI see what it is that’s put such notions into 
your head. You’re trying to set your cap for 
Harry Aylmer.” 

“O Tom, how can you?” cried Hetty, in a 
sob. 

Tom pulled angrily at the long runners of 
the vine that hung around the eaves of the 
porch, snapping them off one by one. He 
was very angry indeed, and his was the na- 
ture to brood over a wrong long and sullenly. 

“Aint it true, though ?” he said. 

“No, itis not true that I have been what 
you so coarsely call setting my cap for Harry 
Aylmer. If Harry has been kind to me, he 
has been so of his own accord,” said Hetty, 
vehemently. : 

“ But you like him,” said Tom, with a short 
laugh. 

“ Everybody likes him,” returned Hetty, 
which was quite true, 
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“ Everybody ‘aint in love with tim,” satd 
‘Tom, with singular acuteness. “ Now, Hetty, 
you'll think ‘better of this; Hurry ll never 
take a fancy to you. You aint handsome 
enough, and then you aintrich, and you aint 
a lady. You'd betteragrent deal fake up with 
my offer. You'll havea good home as long 
as you live and there aint a better farm in 
the country. You'll steady down byme-by and 
like it. So I shan’t call it'settled yet.” 

Tom went away,and Hetty ran up to her 
little room under the eaves, that homely little 
room where she had been wout to hide away 
her sorrows, and they had not:been few nor 
small. Tom had accused her of loving Harry 
‘Aylmer, and the sting of the accusation was 
its truth. 

Hetty came down stairs the next morning 
‘very grave and pale, and about her eyes that 
wan look that betrays suffering. 

“ Whatis the matter with my little friend ?” 
said Harry Aylmer, coming to her as she sat 
sewing im the pleasant, old-fashioned sitting- 
room. 


Hetty’s eyes filled ‘instantly. Hatry Was 
motch moved. His was'a very kind ‘heart. 

“Itis this weary, honotonous life that is 
killing you,” he said, warmly. “Hetty, why 
not forsake it? Itis not fitfor you. It will 
wear you out.” , 

“But what can I do?” said Hetty, scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

“ You shall go.to my sister—Mrs. Weston. 
Don’t shake your head in that way, Hetty. 
Your over-sensitive pride shall be respected. 
Not a single pecuniary favor shall be forced 
upon you. Mrs. Weston has always some 
young lady with her,and I assure you that 
sbe gets an equivalent for what she does for 
them, in the sunshine and life they bring to 
the house. There you can study, cultivate 
all those fine tastes that must lie dormant 
bere. You can write too, and some day I 
shall be proud of having introduced a genius 
to the world—for you ‘have genius, Hetty, I 
am sure of it. And some one else is sure of it 
' too. Look here ;” and before Hetty’s aston- 
ished eyes Harry ‘held an open letter, and 
shaking it playfully out fell a bank note. 

“What does it mean?” said Hetty, quite 
overcome with surprise. 

“ Just this, little woman,” said Harry, glee- 
fully. “I took the liberty—a great liberty it 
was, I know, but the end justifies the means 
in this case—to send two or three of those 
charming little poems you gave me to the edi- 
tor of the Literary Review, and you see that 
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te bas Sent you -a ‘substantial testimony to 
their merit. Read thie letter too, and see how 
kindly he spéaks of them.” 

‘Hetty réad words of ‘commendation that 
tmhade her cheeks burn and her heart leap 
‘with delight, for the editor was a personal 
friend of Harry's; and had taken the trouble 
to interest himself in his protege. Hetty 
read to the end, then éruslitng the letter in 
her trembling fingers she cried, half beside 
herself 


“©, what shall I do? I am too happy. 
This is more'than I.ever hoped for ;” and she 
laughed and cried ina perfect abandon of 
emotion. , 

Harry Aylmier stood by sympathizing to 
the utmost, for one of the chief charms of 
Hetty’s character was her »naive simplicity, 
and her transparent, childlike honesty. After 
they were both a little calmer, Harry said: 

“Now, Hetty, this is only a beginning, a 
very good one too, but you will do greater 
things some day. And now more than ever I 
am satisfied that it is wicked for you to be 
buried here. I shall write to my sister at 
once about you.” 

“ You are very good tome,” said Hetty, 


my little friend—the dearest little friend I 
have in the world,” said Harry, with a tender 
friendliness that went-down into Hetty’s poor, 
little empty heart. 

Mrs. Weston was a widow with a fortune, 
an amateur of art and literature, and with a 
vein of philanthfopy in her character. She 
eame the next week in answer to the letter, 
and was won at once, partly by Hetty’s sweet 
ways, partly by the traces of what she be- 
lieved to be genius in the miscellaneous 
sketches and poems that Hetty was persuaded 
to put into herhands. Then there was a 
long conference with the Fergusons. They 
gave her up at last, for they had no right to 
mar her welfare, but it was with a bad grace. 
Tom sulked for a week, and would not appear 
when she went away; but Mrs. Ferguson re- 
lented, gave Hetty a sharp, short kiss that 
was like an explosion, rubbed her eyes till 
they ldoked very red, and finally told her 
that if she ever wanted a*home to come back 
to them. 

And so Hetty went away to make a place, 
and win fame in that great world of which 
she had dreamed so much. 

It was a strange new lifeinto which she 
went, so different from the narrow, eircum- 
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scribed existence at Avonside, that Hetty 
sometimes felt as if she ‘had lost her identity, 
and wondered if this girl in tasteful dress, 
with abundant leisure and a thousand ‘oppor- 
tunities for culture, was the same little maid- 
en who went barefooted after the cows, and 
washed dishes, and scoured tin pans all the 
morning, only 80 little While ago. Her frietids 
wondered too—so rapid and beautiful was Her 
development. They were happy years. After- 
wards Hetty looked back to them from out 
the arid desert that her life became, with a 
vague sense of having once been in paradise. 

All the time Harry Aylmer was her guide, 
éritic and friend—watehing her progress with 
delight, jealous of any other influence, and 
strengthening every day in many ways his 
power over her, By-atid-by Hetty wove her 
bitter experiences into a story. It drew its 
life from her own heart, and was'so vivid and 
true that it took the public as by storm. 

Harry Aylmer was in California sketching 
among the passes of the Yo Semite. He 
came back when her fame was at its height. 
He was very proud of her, for was she not of 
his own making? 

They were staying in the country then, 
and a few delicious weeks followed his return. 
If Harry was ever to blame it was in that 
short time. Yet I atm sure he did not design 
any harm. 

“ Henrietta!” 

“ Well, Harry.” 

They were in Mrs, Weston’s morning room. 
Hetty was up stairs preparing to go out, and 
Harry was waiting for her. 

“This is a great book of Hetty’s,” said 
Harry, turning over its leaves. 

“ Yes, it is a great book,” said Mrs. Weston, 
quietly. 

“ There’sa but in your voice though,” said 
Harry, with a little jealous impatience. 
“ What is it?” 

“T don’t think she will ever write another 
as good.” 

“Why not?” 

’ “ Because she is ‘a woman.” 

“Nonsense. Do women never write but 
one good book ?” 

Not often, and women ‘like Hetty wever.” 

“ Pray explain.” 

“I am afraid I cannot-at least you will 
think my meaning vague ‘ated visionary.” 

“ Try me!” 
“ Well—thete ts none of that calm con- 


sciousness of future power which is itself 


promise. There ts intellect enough in the 
book, but it ‘is vitalized by feeling. ‘The 
story seems’as if struck out in one grand im- 
pulse of emotion. It is on fire. And thatis 
its power. Hetty’s nature was repressed and 
trodden down. It ‘blossomed in that book. 
It will never flower'so'gratidty again. Yet if 
she has a happy life she will write again, but 
not in that way.” 

“Why should she not ‘happy life ?”” 
asked Harry. 

“O, I don’t know!’ Harry ‘scareely no- 
ticed Mrs. Weston’s vague answer. 

“ What a pity it is that she isn’t prettier!” 
he said, after a pause of a few minutes. 

“Hetty?” 

Yes. Botuty ‘ought. ‘to go slong with 
genius, It is a downright shame for Hetty to 
have been defrauded of it.” 

“T think it is” said Mrs. Weston, with 
energy. 

Harry looked up surprised. She answered 
the look. 

* Because thén you would have loved her.” 

Harry looked still more confounded. 

“I do love her,” he said at length. “She 
is the dearest, most compenituntte little 
woman in the world.” 

“Yes, but not the chosen queen of your 
heart. O Harry, I do wish youbut what is 
the use? You will marry somebody with a 
pretty face who hasn’t two ideas In her head.” 

Harry laughed, but colored, and seemed to 
be annoyed. 

“ Forgive me, Harry. I don’t like to med- 
dle, but lately I have thought perhaps I ought 
to have done it long ago. You ask why Het- 
ty’s life should not be a happy one. Some- 
times I think you will hinder it from being 
80.” 

Harry grew a shade paler. 

“ What do you know? You have no right 
to speak in that way unless you know some- 
thing. What proof have you of what you are 
hinting to me?” 

“Not much ‘proof—nothing tangible, but 
within three years Hetty has refused a half 
dozen offers. That may not mean anything, 
but, Harry, I was sare I ought to warn you.” 

Harry was silent. Presently he said, flush- 
ing up as he spoke, for he was not vain or 
egotistical. 

“I hope you are very wrong, Henrietta—I 
can’t think that Hetty has any sentiment for 

me different from the warm fridéndship that IT 
feel for her. If I thought there was anything 
else I would ask her to be my wife to-morrow.” . 
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. They said no more. Neither of them ever 
knew that, slipping softly down stairs into 
the hall, Hetty had heard every word of this 
speech 


Half an hour afterwards she came down 
with a feverish glow on her face, and a wild 
light in her eyes that made her almost beau- 
tifal. 

“T'll put it te the test this very afternoon,” 
thought Harry, as he lifted her into the saddle. 

It was not easy to find an opportunity, for 
Hetty was in high spirits, and strangely lo- 
quacious for her. It jarred a little upon Har- 
ry’s feelings, subdued and touched as they had 
been by the-talk with his sister. It was not 
until they were returning and riding up the 
avenue that he said, laying his hand upon her 
bridle rein—his keen eyes fixed upon her as 
he spoke. “Hetty,.I want to ask you some- 
thing before I go to Europe—to-day is as 
good a time as any.” 

She met his eye—he could not be sure that 
she grew pale—it might have been only the 
gloom of the great drooping branches under 
which she rode. 

“ What is it?” she said, in her usual tone of 
quiet interest. 

“ Will you be my wife, Hetty ?” 

“No, Harry Aylmer.” 

He drew aquick breath, Had he hoped 
for a different answer ? 

“Why not? Don’t you love me, Hetty?” 

No.” 

Not another word was said till they stop- 
ped. Then as he set her upon the ground 
Hetty asked, looking in his face: 

“ You are not angry at me because I don’t 
love you ?” 

“No, Hetty.” 

But the pang was almost as sharp as if he 
had loved her, and he was quite sure he did 
not. That night at tea Harry announced his 
intention of going to Europe in a week. 

He left his sister's room after a’! the rest 
that night. “ Henrietta,” opening the door, 
and putting in his head again, “ you were mis- 
taken in what you said this afternoon.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“T asked her,” and he went quickly away. 

Mrs. “O, what a 
wise man!” 

Harry Aylmer had been in Europe three 
years, For two of them Mrs. Weston had 
been an invalid. 

One day a packet of letters came with the 
familiar foreign post-mark. Out from the 
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packet, hid in this voluminous correspond. 
ence, there dropped a little miniature. They 
looked at it in silence—a lovely infantile face, 
with rosebud c and lips, and smiling 
eyes. Mrs. Weston ran over the first letter— 
then glanced up at Hetty. Her face was 
grave and still. 

“Ts it Harry’s wife?” asked Hetty. 

“Yes!” 

Then looking at the picture, Mrs. maine 
said pettishly: 

ter in the face, and she doesn’t know a thing.” 

‘The monthsslipped by. Mrs. Weston failed 
daily, and at last one gray autumn she slipped 
out of the present into the larger life beyond. 
Hetty was alone now. Harry wrote kindly, 
urging her to make his sister's house still her 
home. He wanted to find her there when he 
returned, which would be in a year. 

Then Hetty was beset with a wild longing 
to go—to hide herself from his sight. She 
thought of Avonside. So she wrote that she 
was coming, and presently she arrived at the 
old farm. 

It had not changed in the least. Life went 
on in the old. monotonous way. But it did 
not matter now. Her very soul was dead 
within her.. She could never use her pen 
again to any purpose. What she wrote was 
very inert matter. The vitalizing force was 
gone. She helped Mrs. Ferguson, half blind 
and paralytic, finding some relief in her hands 
being busy. And so the time slipped away 
till the.months grew to years. Harry never 
sought her out. Not till years afterward did 
she guess why. J 

At last Tom asked her the old question. It 
did not matter now, Hetty thought, and she 
said yes. So Hetty Ferguson and Tom were 
married, and the village people said it was 
quite a good match after all, for Hetty wasn’t 
so “ shiftiess ” as she used to be. 

No children came to her. If it had been so, 
that icy apathy might have been broken up, 
and she might have known how to enjoy 
again and bow to suffer. 

But life wore on, and at last it was almost 
over for Hetty. It was summer again, and 
Avonside was lovely. Hetty had been ill a 
long time, and in this illness old feelings so 
strange that they seemed almost new ones, 
returned to her. It was noticed that her 
eyes often sought the door with wistful long- 
ing, that she started at every strange step. 

The step for which she listened, the face she 
longed for, came at last, One June evening 
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Harry Aylmer was led into the room. He 
came up to her, all his old friendliness shining 
in his eyes, and something beside ‘that in the 
old time had not been there. Then with his 
hot tears falling on her face and his voice 
calling her, Hetty’s heart came to life. 

He had been there a night and aday. He 
told hera great deal of the years in which 
they had been separated, and Hetty listened 
with a strange, sweet pleasure. By-and-by 
he told her that his wife was dead—a short 
life they had lived together—he trusted that 
she had not suffered from his great mistake. 

Hetty’s eyes sought his face wonderingly. 
She was beautiful now. Middle life had 
brought to her a loveliness sweet enough to 
compensate for her plain youth. Too beauti- 
ful to give up to the grave—yet had not this 
world been a living grave ? 

“A great mistake ?” said Hetty. 

“Yes, Hetty. I made a great mistake once 
in my life, I thought I did not love you.” 

She lay quiet, a beautiful peace in her face. 
And so she died. The grave was made ona 
little green knoll within sound of the rippling 
Avon. 

The night before Harry was to go, he took 
Tom Ferguson aside. 

“Tom,” he said, “we are old friends—if 
you don’t like what I am going to say, you 
wont be angry, will you?” 

“T guess not.” 

“ Then I want to say that, if you are willing, 
I should like to place a stone at Hetty’s 
grave, and take care of the little enclosure.” 

“ Well! I used to think you liked her, and 
that she liked you, but somehow you didn’t 
come together, I always thought ’twas curi- 
ous. So if you are a mind to fix up the lot I 
don’t care.” 

Harry went to the grave in the early morn- 
ing before he left, lingering there a long time. 
All the hills were green, the Avon sang sweet- 
ly, and the sky was blue and soft. Peace and 
Leauty everywhere—the sun smiles even 
upon new-made graves. But in Harry Ayl- 
mer’s heart was neither peace nor resignation. 

“God meant us for each other, but my 
blindness thwarted his will,” he said, bitterly. 
“I might have made her life happy, but all 
there is left for me to do now is to throwa 
few flowers upon her grave. It is a miser- 
able atonement! O Hetty, Hetty!” 


Favor exalts a man above his equals, but 
his dismissal from that favor places him below 
them.—La Bruyere. 


MIND WHAT YOU SAY. 

A gentleman was in the habit of calling at a 
heighbor’s house, and the lady had always ex- 
pressed to him great pleasure from his calls. 
One day, just after she had remarked to him 
as usual, her happiness from his visit, her lit- 
tle boy entered the room. The gentleman 
took him on his knee and asked: 

“Are you glad to see me, George?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, 

“ Why not, my little man?” he continued, 

“ Because mother don’t want you to come.” 

“ Indeed, how do you know that, George ?” 

Here the mother became crimson, and 
looked daggers at her little son.. But he saw 
nothing, and therefore replied : 

“ Because she said yesterday thatshe wished 
that old bore would not call here again.” 

That was enough. The gentleman’s hat 
was soon in requisition, and he left with the 
impression that “great is the truth and it will 
prevail.” 

Another little child looked sharply in the 
face of a visitor, and being asked what she 
meant by it, replied: ‘ 

“T wanted to see if you had a drop in your 
eye. I heard mother say you had frequently.” 

A boy once asked one of his father’s guests, 
who lives next door to you? and when he 
heard his name asked if be was not a fool. 

“No, my little friend,” replied the guest, 
“he is not a fool, but a very sensible man. But 
why did you ask that question ?” 

“ Because,” replied the boy, “ mother said 
the other day that you were next door toa 
fool, and I wanted to know who lived next 
door to you.” - 


RESOLUTION. 

Resolution is almost omnipotent. Sheridan 
was at first timid, and obliged to sit down if 
the middle of a speech. Convinced of, and 
mortified at the cause of his failure, he said one 
day to a friend—“ It is in me, and it shall come 
out.” From that moment he rose, and shone, 
and triumphed in a consummate eloquence, 
Here was true and moral courage. It is not be- 
cause things are difficult that we dare not un- 
dertake them. Be, then, bold in spirit. Indulge 
no doubts; they are traitors. In the practical 
pursuit of our high aims, let us never lose sight 
of it; it is more by disregard of small things 
men come short of excellence. There is always 
a right and a wrong; and if you ever doubt be 
sure you take not the wrong. Observe this, 
and every experience will be to you a means 
of advancement, 
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‘CHAPTER I. 
CHILDISH ACQUAENTANCES, 


“ Burr, Burr, what does make you behave 
so? ‘You ate forever in somé Kid of ‘mis- 
chief—you and Shag. ‘Now you have gone 
and picked ‘ty Calla in pitc#s, you hateful 
boy. You will Gértaihly be the death of me,” 
and poor little Mrs. Wihthrop skt Gdwh and 
cried hopelessly. 

Bort had heard simflar words ‘ huttdred 
times before, and was not alaimied. He te- 
garded her with those bright, peculiar eyes of 
his. His face wore that expression of curids- 
ity, athnusement and ‘half pity, blended With 
contempt, that the masculine species th the 
formative peried evince towatd women folks 
in tears. 

“Chirr-eedle-inctum! I ¢ati’t help it, and 
there is no use fn crying like great baby 
over me and my faflings.” 

“T wish you wotld be a good boy, Barr.” 

“ Whew !” 

“Folks a great @eal of talk about 
you”. 

“Who cares what they say? J don't,” 
doggedly. 

Some boys and some men take up this kind 
of bluster, when, away down fn their hearts, 
they do care a gréxt deal What is snid about 
them. 

“ Burr, you make me ashamed, you are so 
careless and rotgh.” 

, “Humph! It is a free country, isn’t it ?” 

* « We are going to liave some company for 
a few weeks, and I do wish you would try to 
please me better.” 

* Who are cotiing ?” 

- “Two little girls, the daughters of friends; 
and you ought to be gentlemanly and try to 
make their visit a pleasant one.” 

“T hate girls.” 

“You obstinate boy!” . 

“Shag and I will keep: out of the way— 
wont we, Stag?” and he patted the ugly lum- 
bering brute of the Newfoundland species. 

“ O dear, I never can do anything with you, 
Burr.” 

“Chirrirr-eedie-inctum?” and he gave a 
nondescript twirl of the body and disappeared 
around the corner of the house. 
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A WOMAN'S TRUST. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


Burr Winthrop was one of those children 
that Cotie up without training, that is, with- 
out any proper trainfng. WUatil within a year 
he had been motterless, his own mother hav- 
ing died when lie was &n infafit. His father 
had pald no attention to him exéept to pet 
and play with ‘him dccasidnally; and he had 
been left to the cate of & Ccapricions nurse, 
who had treated him‘with extremes of kind- 
hess and severity, and the Kindness and se- 
verity had been exercised in the wrong place, 
and at the wrong time. It Was not strange 
that his step-mother found him erratic and 
headstrong. She kiiéw absolutely nothing 
about boys, and regarded them as young sav- 
ages to be trained into ¢ivilization. How 
could she? had never had any brothers, 
and the fiothér’s love that leds to wrizht 
understanding of them, was ‘as yet a sealed 
fountain, over which the angel of life kept 
mysterious giiard. Least of all could she un- 
derstand and sympathize with 4 child Tike 
Burr. The nawie fitted him exactly. 
He had a tantalizing tehacity of prickly pur- 
poses; and few ever approached him during 
his boyhood without coming in contact with 
the prickles. The paungenty of ‘his actions 
thade him many @némies; and he had gained 
for himself a town-ship tiotoriety. Many o 

piece of mischief that he had no hand in was 
placed to his actouht; and he professed to 
feel a rough pleasnfe ih these things. His 
individuality was Very marked. He never 
denied any charge that was laid to him; but 
gave it a kind of tacit sanction, whléss it was 
a charge of lying, when he raved like'a torna- 
do. He had one insepurable friend, his dog 
Shag. There was something totiching and 
almost htiman fn the affection of the animal 
for his young master. By day he Was at his 
heels, by night, he lay on & tat Close to his 
bed, and even nearer; fot mary tlinés ‘had 
Barr been found asleep with his arms around 
Shag’s neck. He talked with hiih by the hour 
sometimes. 

“Shag, you and I will have pay sport with 
those doll-faced girls—wont we, Shag?” 

“Girls are always ifraid and we'll scare 
them, that We will.” 

Shag “yes,” as piathty dog tould 
say it. 
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A WOMAN'S TRUST. 


at plague them till we drive them 


In ‘the pursuance of this object he dex- 
trously concealed pins in the cushions of their 
chairs, and many Iike contrivances in which 
mischievous boys delight to indulge. For 
some days, however, he contrived to, be in- 
visible to them. 

Nelly Wynne and Kate Berry were charmed 
with the stretch of meadow, and the freedom, 
of movement that was now theirs, Children 
have an innate love of the country, and despise 
the artificial restraints that are necesssarily 
thrown around them in the populous town or 
city. They rambled through the fields pluck- 
ing butter-cups and sweet-scented clover 
blossoms, They found the trout-brook, Burr’s 
favorite retreat. Wild ‘honeysuckles bright-. 
ened the opposite bank, and the children 
looked at them with longing eyes. 

“O Katie if we could only get across.” 

“Thave a mind to wade.” 

« Girls can’t do it,” and Burr and Shag sud- 
denly made their appearance. 

“ Why can’t we ?” 

“Because girls are weak, and the water 
rups so fast you could not stand up, If you 
are not afraid I’ll take you across.” 


“T am not afraid,” said > bape 
“Don’t go with that roug 
pered Kate. 
Burr overheard her and gcowled Gerkly, 
“Tl go. Boys can do anything.” 
Nelly had touched the right chord. 
“ You are a sensible little girl,” quoth Burr, 


boy,” whis- 


patronizingly. “Cling tight hold of me.” 

She did as directed. Burr had wickedly 
intended to give her an innocent wetting in 
the stream, but her confidence in him he could 
not abuse, Her arms clasped so trustingly 
around his neck, disarmed and softened him, 
He could not define the new sensation that 
had come over him, It is one commog to 
true manhood as is this dependent trust to. 
true womanhood. 

“What is your name?” she asked, when 
safely on terra-firma. 

Burr,” 

“ Burr Winthrop ?” 

“Yes.” 

The brown eyes with their heavy silken 
lashes, opened wide, 

“Why, I don’t think you are bad at all.” 

“T am, I sup 

“And this is 

Yes.” 


“Dear old fellow !” 


Another chord vibrated music, 

“Do you know my nage?” 

“Nelly.” 

“ How did you find it out?” in surprise. 

“TI overheard her call you.” 

Their acquaintance had progressed so far 
when it was interrupted bya scream from 
Kate, who had takea off her shoes and stock- 
ings and attempted to ford the brook. Burz 
went for her. 
wee I tell you that, girls, couldn't do 

“ Girls can do as much as boys,” replied the, 
embryo advocate of woman’s rights. 

“They can play with dolls,” he said, con- 
temptuously ; “ but they can’t swim ox, — 
or fight.” 

“ You are a great, horrid boy.” 

“When I am a maa, I am, going, to-haye a 
ship and sail around the world—Shag and I.” 

“ Humph!” interrupted Kate. “Boys are 
great brags.” 

“Kate oughtn’t to talk so,” put-in Nelly. 
“ Big boys like you cap do anything.” 

Tt was a novel and pleasant thing to be 
trusted soimplicitly. Boys are.as susceptible 
to it as. men ; and it carries. a, weight of power 
with it which is not sufficiently recognized. 
It goes a long way towards making one trust- 
worthy. Of course the rule isqubject ta lim- 
itations and exceptions, but in the main. it, 
will be found true. 

was to. Nelly as she, tho: him, and 
with Shag, she, had got 4 fast hold of his boy- 
ish heart. Henceforth she was.exempt from 
his teasing pranks, Kate was not allowed to 
go quite “ seot-free,” yet for Nelly'’s sake she 
escaped much, Shag took the cye from his 
master, and also manifested a growing partial- 
ity, He often left him to lie by her, 

“ Shag knows you are not like other girls; 
and I'd trust his instingt before I would a. 
man’s reason.” 

“Do you hear what Burr says, Shag?” and 
she made the: shaggy head fantastic with a 
wreath of evergreens she had wove. 

“Do you?” 

“Shag says yes.” 

“Nelly, I don’t care for girls mueh,” said 
Burr, confidentially, “but if ever I should 
when I am a map, I'l) marry you.” 

“ Will you?” 

“That will, for you'd just, spit,me, for 
wife, Don’t you ever love any body else until. 
you know whether I haye ores my mind, 
will you >” 
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This was the informal courtship of a boy of 
twelve and a girl of ten. Has it counter- 
parts among grown-up people ? ‘ 
_ Kate had overheard Burr, and her short, 
rich laugh came im to disturb him. He 

blushed hotly. 

One day a new character was introdaced 
among the scenes. It happened in this wise. 
Burr, Nelly and Kate were on the shore toss- 
ing pebbles into the lake, when their atten- 
tion was attracted by Shag’s howls of distress. 
Burr, followed by the girls, ran around a 
small point, and came upon another boy about 
his own age who was abusing his dumb com- 
panion. It maddened him. 


“Tom Bryant, let Shag alone,” he thun- 
dered. 


“ Mind your business, Winthrop.” 

Burr’s muscular fist came down upon Tom’s 
face in a well-directed blow that knocked him 
over. 

“You are a coward, Tom, to ill-treat a 

animal.” 


“TI am not. Sooner or later, I’ll have my 


revenge for this, Burr,” and the handsome, 
evil face glowered darkly. 

“You are welcome to take it when you 
can, Tom.” 

“TI am afraid of that wicked boy,” said Nelly 
and Kate. “He said he’d hurt you some- 
time.” 

“ He will not dare.” 

On the approach of cooler weather, Nelly 
and Kate returned to their city homes, rosy 
and healthy, with their memories stored with 
bright pictures, more enduring than the 
works of the old masters. These treasures of 
our childish hours exert over us a subtle and 
powerful influence that works through all the 
years of our pilgrimage. In the general sum- 
ming up, we are apt to underrate them, but it 
will be known that we are greatly made or 
marred by them, when the period shall come 
for the clearing up of mysteries. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE TRIALS AND EXPERIENCES OF 
MANHOOD. 


Time passed onward, and down its resist- 
less way, Kate,in the budding beauty and 
promise of womanhood, had been swept to 
the grave. Eternity opened up before her, 
and in ite greatness and glory she was lost to 
her kindred and friends for a brief season. 
God and angels bad and held her. 


Nelly was at boarding-school. Barr had 
entered college in the same city. They had 
renewed their acquaintance, privately, since 
it was against the rules of the seminary in 
which Nelly was placed to have any inter- 
course with other gentlemen than those nearly 
akin. Burr’s early name and fame clung to 
him in college. He stood at the head of his 
class, and yet found leisure and opportunity 
for the exercise of his teasing proclivities, 
He was the torment of professors and received 
many reprimands for his behaviour, sometimes 
merited and sometimes not. Finally, he was 
charged with something more serious, of com- 
mitting a petty theft in the garden of a citi- 
zen. His tracks were plainly to be seen in 
the soft earth, and some of the soil of a pecu- 
liar kind adhered to a pair of boots found in 
his room. He was called up in the presence 
of the senior class of which he was a member. 

“I am forced to expel you from this insti- 
tution, unless you can prove to me that you 
are not the thief,” said the president, severely. 

Burr bit his lips, but replied not a word. 

“Are you guilty or not, Mr. Winthrop ?” 

“Not guilty.” 

“How do you account for the tracks in the 
garden ?” 

“I cannot account for them.” 

““ Where were you last evening ?” 

“ With a friend.” 

“ How late was it when you returned ?” 

“Ten o'clock.” 

“Can you prove it? if so, you are clear, for 
the depredation was commitied and discoy- 
ered before that hour.” 

“Yes sir, [ can; but as it might bring my 
friend into unpleasant relations, [ will not du 
it even to clear myself.” 

“You refuse to give the name of this 
friend ?” 

“T must, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Winthrop, since you will not 
give satisfactory explanations, it is my painful 
duty to dismiss you,” 

“Very well, sir, I cannot blame you.” 

A week afterward the president received a 
lady-like note from Nelly, stating that he had 
spent the evening in question with her, until 
within a few minutes of ten, and asking that 
Burr might be recalled. The request deli- 
cately worded, was heeded ; but for reasons of 
his own, Burr did not choose to finish his 
course, but became a clerk in a wholesale 
store in the same city. He was aided in ob- 
taining the situation by a former assistant and 
townsman, Tom Bryant. Burr met bis friend- 
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ly advances more than half way. It were a. 
chance if he remembered the old cause of 
anger, Certain it is, he had treasured no ill- 
will; and not being of a suspicious ‘nature, he 
was soon on the best of terms with Bryant. 
He even went so far as to introdace him to 
Nelly. Meanwhile, in what relations did he 
staud with ber? Had the natural affinities of 
manhood for womanhood become fully de- 
veloped, and did they render her dearer to 
him? Listen, and we shall know. 

“Can you love such 
Neil?” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“ More than 1 want any other earthly good.” 

“You said you didn’t care much for girls 
once.” 

“| don’t now, only for one.” 

“You were very exacting in those days, 
and bound mé’by a promise never to love any 
man until I knew whether you had changed 
your mind.” 

“ Have you kept it?” 

“ Yes, Burr.” 

“I am something of a rascal, Nell.” 

“ You always abuse yourself. I am glad I 
know better.” 

“ You love me?” 

“You and Shag won my heart a long time 
ago, 1 think.” 

* Bless you, Nell.” 

The “ old, old story,” told by the first man 
to the first woman was repeated again, and 
was as original and charming to her as if it 
had not reached its ninety-ninth billionth 
issue from loving human lips. 

Though much against their inclinations, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wynne finally sanctioned Burr 
Winthrop’s suit; and Nelly was his promised 
bride. For a few months there was a smiling 
sky and a smooth seu, and then came clouds 
and breakers. False entries had been made 
in the books of Whitney & Co., and it was 
done in Burr’s hand writing as entry clerk. 

Circumstantial evidence was aguiust him 
and he was thrown into jail, brought to trial 
and condemned. Tom Bryant with apparent 
reluctance was main witness against him. 
These matters were kept from Nelly until 
sentence was passed, and then Mrs, Wynne, 
a fuir and stately woman, broke the news to 
her as gently as she could. 

“Why did you hide it from me? It is a 
false charge, mother, as false as the black 
heart that plotted his ruin.” 

“ But the evidence, Nelly, is overwhelming, 
and Burr cannot refute it.” 


“T don’t care for it,” and the latent fire of 
her soul flashed into face and eyes. “ Poor 
boy! how he mast suffer. I cannot forgive 
you for keeping it from me. I must go to 
him,” 

“You shall not—he is a criminal, and it 
will bring disgrace upon you and us,” 

“ He is innocent, and nothing shall hinder 
me from doing my duty.” 

“ Your father and I have decided that your 
engagement must be broken off.” 

“ My promise is sacred, and though given in 
sunny weather, it binds me in the storm.” 

“ Daughter, do not be obstinate. You owe 
us obedience and duty.” 

“ Granted, but my first duty is to Burr. - It 
is my pleasure that {it is so. Though his 
parents and mine, and every other friend, full 
from him yet will not I. I will prove to him 
that my love is strong and true.” 

“Do not be so hasty. Your father will be 
highly displeased with you.” 

“ Mother, would not you cling to your hus- 
band through evil as well as good report ?” 

“Certainly, the marriage contract is bind- 
ing. Your case is different.” 

“ Because the legal ceremony is lacking? 
Before God I am his wife. His joys and his 
sorrows are mine, and come what may, [ 
shall abide by my plighted troth.” 

Later, a light female figure entered the cell 
where Burr w fined and throwing back 
the heavy veil concealed her features, 
stood revealed to the bowed and sorrowing. 
man. 

“T have come at last, Burr.” 

“ God bless you. I was sure you would not 
forsake me; yet why did you come to see me 
in this wretched place ?” 

“ You are not guilty, Burr?” 

“No. Thank God.” 

“I knew you were not,” 

“ But the evidence is positive, and accord- 
ing to it, I am a deep-dyed villain.” 

“I would take your word, Burr, against the 
whole world.” 

He strained her to his heart. : 

“ This is comfort, Nelly. It makes me al- 
most glad that it happened, since it proves to 
me how entirely you trust me.” 

“ Have you no suspicion, Burr, of the enemy 
who has brought upon you all this trouble ?” 

“ It is only suspicion, and I will not breathe. 
it to sully any man’s good name.” 

“ What is your sentence ?” 

“TI am condemned for five years to hard 
labor in Auburn prison.” 
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“ It is.cruel.” 

“Zhe law, must The anthorition 
could not do less under the circumstances,” 

“ How will you endure imprisonment ?” 

A spasm of mental pain corrugated his, 
forehead, 

“Perhaps your God. will help me.” 

“ Claim. him as yours, and he will,” 

She mused awhile, and the softest. blush 
burnt on cheek and brow, as.she found cour- 
age to whispers, 

_“Do you. want me to. marry you to-day, 
Burr?” 

His face brightened. 

“Are you willing to?”. ; 

Yes,” 

your parents ?” 

“ They oppose me.” 

“And you are serene: enough to resist 
them ?” 

* Yea, Burr?’ 

“ Little tempter,” fondly, “your parenta 
do right. I shouldn’t be worthy of you if I 
consented to link. your. name with mine. I 
wouldn’t bring any stigma upon you, darling. 
A wile sinks to a level with her. husband.” 

“ No stain is.on your soul, Burr. God pays 
no. heed to mere reputation, why should we ?” 

.“I know. he looks upon, the heart, but so 
a8 stainless 

that mipe 
it will; and. 


does not man. I want your 
as your character, I know 
will ever be clear—I do not 
I therefore release you from. 


“O Burr!” 

“It is better so.” 

“J will not take it. Tentonqahindiiome. 
wore your Jegel with, yon-conld nat shake 
me off so.” 

“T should not wish to, then.” 

* Do you now ?” 

“To be frank—no.”: 

“ What makes. you then ?” 

“It is my duty. Lever will marry till my 
name stands clear before the world.” 


“That day will come—I know it will, and J, 


am bound to yous” 
How you have cheered me! 


Tom Bryant. retained his position at Whit- 
ney's. He visited Nelly freqnently, and after 
a few montlis ventured to propose for her 
hand. He met with a decided refusal, and to 
get out of her neighborhood, he started. for 


another city. The cars.on, whieh. he took. 


promise to. 


passage came in collision with another train, 


were thrown from the track, and many of tie 
passengers were either killed or seriously 
bruised. Tom Bryant was mortally injured, 
He survived a few hours, and during that 
time was a prey to the keenest remorse as 
well as physical suffering, Mr. Wynne, Nelly, 
and a justice of the peace were summoned to 
his bedside, He made his confession, which 
was taken down in writing and witnessed. 

“T have harbored revenge in my heart since 
Burr struck me down in my boyhood. I was 
the cause of his expulsion from college. I 
hired an unprincipled fisherman to enter his 
room during his absence, put,on his clothing 
and commit, the thef} Burr was accused of. 
I deliberately planned to ruin him, and I was. 
incited thereto by the hope of winning Nelly 
for-myself. For this purpose, J helped him to 
the position he occupied at W. y’s. 1 imi- 
tated his chirography until it gould not be 
told from Burr’s. When a tious mo- 
ment presented itself, 1 made the false entries, 
and used the money for my,Own seliish ends. 
My punishment is great—ié just, 1 would 
like to die forgiven, Cap,Jou, Miss Wynne, 
forgive me the wrong tj ve done you aud 
Burr ?” 

“As hope to, be forgiven, May God for 
Christ’s sake show mercy to you who showed 
no mercy.” 

“Amen!” murmured g sinner. 

We gladly drop the yell of silence over his 
uacomeliness of life and late repentance, and 
leave him with his God. 

The proper steps were taken, and Burr 
came forth from Auburn, a free man with a 
clear reputation, Whitney took him as head 
clerk and alterward as a partuer. 

Nelly was a proud and happy woman. All 
could sympathize with her in her little 
triumph as she said: 

“I told youso—I knew Burr better than 
you all did.” 

Holy power of woman’s faith in those they 
love! Jt is the one flower saved us trom the 
wreck in Kden. Let ug thank God that it is 
left to us. 


An odd to build himself a 
tomb, on his own farm, Before it was finished 
his wife was taken sick, and expressing her 
conviction to.a,neighbor that she could uot 
recover, her husband hastily approached the 
bed and said—* I wuulda’t die just yet ; the 
tomb will not be finished for several days!” 


His wife took him at his word, and recovered. 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


BY C. T. ARNOLD. 


The royal feast was spread, 

The nobles seated round; 
Belshazzar at the head, 

With gleaming jewels crowned ; 
His haughty heart beat high, 

And, drunk with praise and wine, 

“ Bring forth the cups,” he said, 

“In Judah deemed divine!” 


Mid mirth and festal songs 
The burning goblets flowed, 
And egious tongues 
Profaned the name of God; 
ike terror fell 


Upon that lonely Rand. 

The lamplight glimmered pale 
Above the festive hall, 

While the mygic fingers wrote 
Upon the palace wall. ~~ 


The GVfaldee's lore was taxed 
Wn Vain to read the scroll, 
And peacelegs terror waxed 


The gray-haired seers came, 
In mystic knowledge bred; 

Their mystic skill was vain— 
The writing was unread. 


A man of God was sought, 
Of Judah's captive band, 
By Syrian warriors brought 
From Jewry’s conquered land. 
He saw that writing’s truth, 
Which, lured by fame and gold, 
Chaldee and seer in vain 
Had striven to unfold. 


“ Mene: God has numbered 
* Thy kingdom—set its bound; 
Tekel; thou art weighed, 
O king! and wanting found; 
Peres; thy land ‘s divided, 
Thus hath thy God decreed; 
And over it shali rule 
The Persian and the Mede." 


The sun went down, the night 
The silent world hung o'er, 

Belshazzar, cold and white, 
Lay stiffening in his gore, 

The morn awoke, the aun's 
Refulgent glory shane, 

The Median monarch sat“. 
Upon Belshazaar's throne. 
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CHARLIE APPLETON’S REFORMATION. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


WE must go next week,” said the school- 
master. 

“Not next week, surely!” echoed his wife, 
asweet, motherly-looking woman, as indeed 
she should have been, if we consider the 
numerous flock of which she was the mother. 
Her words were repeated by many younger 
voices, in various tones of doubt and unwill- 
ingness, And, indeed, no one could wonder 


that the schoolmaster’s family should regret 
leaving their dear, native New England and 
all its beloved associations, to find a new home 
in the Great West, uncertain of the future, 
and dwelling with keen appreciation on what 
might be the probabilities if they remained at 
home. 


18 


But Mr. Ward the schoolmaster, had de- 
cided upon leaving Massachusetts, to settle as 
a farmer, on the banks of the Ohio. He be- 
lieved that his sons could become wealthier 
and healthier, and his daughters more happy 
and contented in such a sphere as he imag- 
ined they would find there; and, as his will 
had ever been a law to them all, they had not 


made any formidable objections to the new 
plan. 


But to go so suddenly—it was that which 
aroused their murmurs now; and Mr. Ward, 
to his surprise, heard the rebellious words 
echo through the room. One voice was 
alone silent. His daughter Elizabeth, a girl 
of sixteen, the pet of her brothers, the com- 
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panion of her mother, the well-beloved nurse 
and teacher of the younger children, was 
‘quietly sitting in a shaded part of the room, 
her head bent over the little red and white 
sack she was knitting for baby Margaret. 

“ Why don’t you speak, Lizzie?” said her 
brother Henry, coming over to where she sat. 
“Father would stay at home altogether, if 
you would but ask him to give up this wild 
scheme. But I believe you like to go, for I 
have not heard you utter a word against it, 
since he began to talk of it.” 

The boy stopped suddenly; for he saw that 
the heavy eyes she had lifted to his fuce were 
full of unshed tears. 

“ By George, Lizzie! you do care, after all. 
You don’t want to go, and I know why, little 
sis. If Charlie Appleton were to go with us, 
you would not object—” ‘ 

Lizzie was out of the room and in her own 
chamber, before Henry could finish his speech, 
but not before he could see that his words 
had waked a wild storm of weeping, of which, 
however, he was the only witness. The rest 
were too full of their individual grief, to notice 
little patient Lizzie. 

Henry’s words were too true. Charlie 
Appleton had spoken words to her that she 
could never forget, even if oceans should roll 
forever between the two, They had loved 
each other from their earliest childhood; and 
Charlie had so often called her his little wife, 
and of late had. been so desirous that she 
should renew the promise made years ago at 
school, that the thought of leaving him was. 
breaking her heart. 

He was absent now, at the very time when 
she most needed him to console her for her 
father’s unwelcome project; and she feared 
that he would not be back until the family, 
herself included, should have departed for 
that fearful West which now had such terrors 
for her. 

She dried her tears as well as she was able, 
and slipped out, unseen and unheard, to con- 
fide all her griefs to the bosom of Charlie’s 
sister, Mary Appleton. Mary was a year 
older than Lizzie; and therefore was she 
thought sufficiently mature to advise as well 
as to console her. 

But, as she passed out of the little gate, she 
came almost plump into the arms of Charlie, 
who had just returned from the tour of busi- 
ness for his employer, which he had been 
making. He had heard the news from Mary, 
and was now coming to put his veto upon the 
-whole matter, as far as Lizzie was concerned. 
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And so, after an hour’s walk Lizzie slipped 
back to her chamber, and Charlie boldly went 
in to talk with her father. Not for worlds 
would she have been present, could she have 
helped it; but, while she was shivering with 
terror, lest Charlie should not succeed with 
her father, one of the children came up for 
her and she went down into the parlor, Her 
trembling limbs almost forsook her, as she 
tottered to her mother’s side and sat down on 
a low stool at her feet. 

Soon, the mother’s hand found its way 
among her thick curls, and the touch re- 
assured her. But her father’s sharp probing 
of her little heart was terrible to bear. It was 
only when she raised the heavy eyes to his 
face, that he saw how much she had suffered 


for the last week or two; baa relented, a 
little, at the sight. ym 

“Young man,” he said, 
“ what guarantee ean ual? that this 
child, for she is onl Seepall find an 
equivalent for our of her 2” 

“TI can give of the true 
love I have borné Herffom Childhood, and the 
assurance of my father and mother that their 
home shall be hers, if you will consent to 
give her to us, Mr. Ward, my parents love 
her as they do me. My sister is prepared to 
be her sister. My brothers are impatient for 
her coming to our home, If I waited years, 
I could offer nothing more. Will you not be 
satisfied with this?” 

Mr. Ward’s eyes met his wife’s. She was 
weeping, but very quietly. She looked up to 
him and said “ Arthur, J was but sixteen, 
when I left my parents for you. Have we 
ever repented it? Has our married life been 
too long, or could we afford to blot out the 
first years of it?” 

“No, Annie, we could not,” he said, softly. 
“T see we must give up our child. Charles 
Appleton, as you value the blessing of God, 
or fear his curse, make her happiness your 
first care! “You can never know how dear a 
gift you receive, until you are called on to 
render up a child of your own to another’s 
keeping. Lizzie, tell me, do you love this 
silly fellow well enough to make up the loss 
of your whole family ?” 

He spoke playfully, and Lizzie, reassured 
by his altered tone, sprang to his arms. He 
kissed her and then placed her hand in that 
of her lover’s. She heard, asin a dream, the 
announcement that she was to be married the 
next day. 

It was not, indeed, until the wedding was 
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over, and she was welcomed cordially home 
by the Appletons, as a daughter and sister, 
that she could realize the change that a single 
day had made in her life. 

The next week, her tearful eyes lingered 
long upon the road whence she could discern 
the carriage that bore away parents, brothers 
and sisters. Charlie was beside her, or her 
heart might have yearned after them too 
sadly; but his tender words consoled and 
comforted her. 

The Appletons were all kind to the little 
woman who had made her home among them. 
They cheerfully devoted the best room in the 
house to her, and the choicest of everything 
was placed at her disposal. Birds, books and 
plants were daily gifts, until she had no room 
for more. Charlie had bought a fine cabinet 
piano for her use and Mary gave her lessons. 
Her happy face and cheerful voice, and the 
affectionate manner she wore to them all, 
repaid their cordial welcome to their home. 

A year went by, brightly and happily; and 
then a little cloud seemed to gather, “no 
larger than a man’s hand,” at first, but grow- 
ing slowly and surely, and darkening gradual- 
ly over the household. 

None knew, except Mr. Appleton, what the 
cloud portended. His wife has heard indis- 
tinct mutterings in his sleep, which she tried 
to attribute to his late business hours. She 
was worried and uneasy; but, as yet, her 
misgivings had attained no distinct form. 
She had not long to wait. The firm of Apple- 
ton and Chase, hitherto one of the stanchest 
and most stable in the town, tottered for a 
while on the brink of ruin, and then fell with 
acrash. They were honest men, and they 
gave up everything without reserve. There 
was no keeping back or hiding. Houses, fur- 
niture, even the little gifts the children had 
received from time to time, were thrown into 
the general sale. Nothing in the house of 
the Appletons except Charlie’s own furnish- 
ings was saved from the hammer, 

Struck with admiration at the voluntary 
sacrifices made by Mr. Appleton, one of the 
creditors offered him a clerkship, which, 
though small, was gratefully accepted; and 
a house barely large enough for necessity, 
became the abode of the family. 

Lizzie had insisted on giving up her piano, 
and declared she could not find the heart to 
play, while the family was in distress. But 
they begged her so earnestly to retain it, as 
the best means of preserving the cheerfulness 
of their new household, that she, at last, con- 


sented, on condition that she might take some 
pupils, 

The trouble wore upon Mr. Appleton more 
than any one had suspected. He had never 
known poverty before; and his anxiety, added 
to the fatigue of his new position as'a clerk, 
operating unfavorably upon his health, soon 
wore him down. He made every effort to 
conceal his illness; but in a few months, he 
was brought home from the counting-house 
and laid upon his bed, from which he never 
arose. He died in a week afterwards, his 
last hours being disturbed by the thoughts of 
the desolate family he was about to leave in 
poverty. 

Upon Charles fell the task of providing for 
his young brothers. His own salary was not 
large, and he felt little able to do for them as 
he wished; but, at all events,he must keep 
them at school for the present. In all his 
cares, Lizzie was his comforter. She went 
out cheerfully to her music lessons every day, 
although the amount she realized from them 
was scanty enough. 

Mary Appleton was too proud to work, 
She had been tenderly reared,and there was 
a disposition to revolt at any species of labor. 
She was displeased with Lizzie’s attempts 
to gain money in the way she did; although 
many of her own luxuries were of Lizzie’s 
earning. 

Charles came home one evening, in a great 
rage. It was the first time that his wife had 
ever seen him thus, and she knew that nothing 
of a trifling nature could have so moved him. 
Her gentle voice calmed him, and he then told 
her that Mary was about to marry one of the 
most profligate men in the town, He had 
heard it from good authority, although Mary 
had concealed it from every one of the family. 

Ascene ensued. Mrs. Appleton was wild 
with grief and amazement. Mary was obsti- 
nate, and denied that Charles had any authori- 
ty over her. In vain he tried to reason with 
her, and represented that the man she wanted 
to marry was wholly unfit for her. He was evil 
to the core—corrupt, indolent, dissipated—had 
spent his inheritance and had no resource but 
the gaming-table. She denied it all, bitterly. 
That very evening she went out, when they 
thought her retired for the night, and became 
the wife of Henry Dexter. 

Words cannot paint the distress of the 
Appletons at this voluntary sacrifice of the 
daughter and sister. The mother drooped 
and faded ; and the autumnal leaves were seat- 
tered upon her grave. Lizzie, the true, brave- 
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hearted woman, assumed her place, and be- 
came a mother to the poor boys who had so 
idolized their mother. She ruled them by a 
loving spirit, though she was firm enough when 
firmness was needed. To Charles, she was 
the consoler and comforter; managing the 
household with such true and patient economy 
that his small gains did twice the work that 
his richer fellow-clerk’s salary could do, 
lavished as it was by his unthrifty, extravagant 
and showy wife. 4 

Lizzie’s house was the perfection of neat- 
ness, and her table, though plain, was furnish- 
ed with such excellence and abundance, so 
skilfully cooked and so tastefully served, that 
no one noticed or regretted the absence of 
richer food, while they revelled in her nice 
light bread, her clear and fragrant coffee and 
tea, and the nicely made soups, made by some 
mysterious process from the remains of former 
dinners. How well she contrived, too, that 
every evening should present some new at- 
traction to Albert and Harry—something that 
would leave them no desire to forsake the 
bright fires:de where such delightful music, 
pleasant reading, or interesting conversation 
relieved the tedium of study. 

“If I am ever a good man,” said Albert, 
“ it will be by sister Lizzie’s influence.” 

Kind sister Lizzie! When the deep shadows 
lay upon her path, years afterwards, it was 
sweet to remember these words, and to feel 
that she had truly moulded these young 
minds to goodness. In them, she reaped the 
reward which was denied her elsewhere. 

Into the fairest bowers the serpent drags 
his trail. The sound of a footstep hitherto 
watehed for and welcomed, was now listened 
te with feelings of dread, which deepened at 
last into positive horror. Under the influence 
of his fellow-clerk, Anthony Emerson, and of 
the vain, showy wife of the latter, Charles had 
become weary of the quiet, innocent home 
which should have been so dear. Cards and 
wine, always to be found at Emerson’s, were 
teo fascinating to be resisted by one of his 
weak and erring judgment; and Lizzie’s 
suspicions that all was not right received dire 
confirmation, when, one evening, he staggered 
into the pleasant little parlor where the boys 
were studying,and shocked them by oaths 
and expressions which, before, were strangers 
to his lips. Astonished and grieved, Lizzie 
sent off the reluctant lads to their own room, 
while she sought to calm the storm that 
threatened her future so fearfully. She for- 


bore a single word cf blame, although her 
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look was very sad. Hastily she prepared 

some strong coffee and made him swallow a 
large quantity. It quieted him and partially 
restored him to himself. 

“ Lizzie, you are an angel!” were his first 
rational words. “I don’t believe another 
woman in the world would have failed to 

‘reproach me for what I have done this night. 
It is not the first time I have drank too much; 
but I mean it shall be the last.” 

“O Charlie! keep that promise, and I will 
never reproach you. It is dreadful to see 
you thus, but if you do not repeat it, believe 
me, you will find me a merciful judge.” 

He wrung her hand, silently; aud undoubt- 
edly he believed in his own strength to keep 
him from sinning again. 

Sweet is the ministry of the good to erring 
souls! For atime, Charles Appleton, yielding 
to the gentle influence of his wife, abstained 
from the companions who had been slacken- 
ing the bonds that held him to Lizzie. She, 
tender soul, imagined that the mischievous 
effect had passed away forever. 

One morning, a “ child angel” came to the 
household, bringing new joy and new hope to 
heal the sorrow that had entered there. As 
the nurse laid the little helpless creature in 
its father’s arms, its purity and innocence 
appealed to his heart as nothing else had ever 
done ; and he resolved henceforth to be such 
a husband and father as Lizzie and her child 
need never to blush for. The week following 
was a happy one to Lizzie. Every evening, 
her husband was in her room, and never had 
he been kinder or more tender. 

But he soon began to weary of the dull 
monotony, and longed for the brightly-lighted 
parlor of the Emersons, the sparkling eyes of 
Mrs. Emerson, and the “red wine” that 
circled so freely there. 

“Tam going out, Lizzie—will be in early. 
Go to bed and sleep. Good night!” 

“ Yes, Charlie, dear, it is dull for you here, 
I know. I must not confine you to this sick 
room all the time, or you will grow terribly 
weary of both baby and me.” 

“No, indeed. But I long to see you in the 
parlor. We will have gay times when you 
can go down stairs.” 

Lizzie sighed. She remembered the eve- 
nings she had passed in that room the last 
year. They were anything but gay. 


“Nurse! nurse! wake up and see what is 
the matter with my baby,” cried out Lizzie, 
at the very dead of that night which had been 
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so long to her. Charles had not returned, for 
she had kept awake, so that she might hear 
him when he came, The nurse started from 
the couch where she lay sleeping. She 
snatched the child from the pale, trembling 
mother, and saw that it was in a spasm. It 
had hardly been in her arms a moment, be- 
fore it was gone. She tried all her skill, but 
the baby never breathed again. Lizzie’s face 
was white with terror. Her baby dead, and 
her husband away at this midnight hour! 

Her senses seemed departing from her. She 
sprang from her bed, opened the window and 
shrieked, “ Charles! Charles! My God! will 
he not come?” The nurse laid down the 
dead baby and drew her forcibly from the 
window. A man’s step was at the door, but 
Lizzie was past hearing it. With a face as 
white as her own, Charlie Appleton gazed at 
that group. His dead child—and, as he really 
thought, his dead wife! 

But Lizzie woke from that long trance to 
see the repentance in that face—to be clasped 
in his arms and wept over by tears of penitent 
sorrow. Herery had come to him in the 
street, and he had rushed to the door,in a 
perfect agony of terror. His first thought 
had been that Lizzie was insane, watching so 
long for his coming. 

The little babe had performed its mission, 
in dying. Never again was the wine cup 
lifted to its father’s lips. The moment that 
Lizzie was restored, he left the scenes and 
associations of his temptation, and removed 
to the West. Lizzie would not consent to 
go, unless the dear young brothers accom- 
panied them. 

The old schoolmaster welcomed the new 
comers with sincere delight. Tothe day of 
his death, he never knew how nearly his 
daughter’s husband came to ruin. Lizzie 
kept the painful secret in her own soul, She 
was rewarded for all the past by seeing him 
rise to a position where he is honored and 
beloved—the friend and associate of the best 
and highest in the Western world, and the 
tender counsellor of the young whom he sees 
walking in the path he once trod. That last 
fearful night of temptation and agony—the 
terrible cry that came to his ears while going 

intoxicated, to his home, and the dead forms 
that awaited him there, were never effaced 
from his mind, He has nobly atoned for it 
by years of unsullied goodness. 


He who changes color in seeing gold, would 
change the action if he is not seen. 


CHARLIE APPLETON’S REFORMATION. 


Newton had no enjoyments which . were 
not purely intellectual. Even as a boy, he 
never joined in the games and amusements of 
his companions. We find him making dials, 
and waterclocks, and windmills; and on the 
day of the great storm of 1658, when Crom- 
well was drawing his last breath in Whitehall, 
and Goodwin stood by his bedside, assuring 
him that his soul was safe,and Bates went 
soft and sad from room to room, and the trees 
in St. James’s Park were uprooted by the 
tempest, Newton, in his sixteenth year, was 
jumping about in the gale to measure the 
force of the wind. In more advanced years, 
his amusements were still more severe. When 
weary of his other studies, the differential 
calculus and the irregularities of the moon, 
he “refreshed himself” with chronology and 
all the dry details of lustrums, Olympiads, and 
the expedition of the Argonauts. He had a 
perfect horror of poetry, and would have 
echoed the sentiment of his friend Barrow, 
that itis “an ingenious kind of nonsense.” 
He showed his regard for sculpture when he 
said of his friend, the Earl of Pembroke, that 
he was a “lover of stone dolls.” Amd his 
opinion of painting is expressed in an anec- 
dote which we do not profess to comprehend, 
but which implies that he considered pictures 

nothing but “ dirt.” Master of the Mint, gold 
had no charms for him, Speculum metal for 
his reflecting telescope was to him the most 
precious of the metals. Sir Isaac thought 
more of a lens and a prism than of all the 
ingots at the mint and all the diamonds in 
Amsterdam. The bursting of a soap bubble, 
when pursuing his experiments on color, gave 
him more concern than the loss of £20,000 
on the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. He 
parted with his money freely—so freely, in- 
deed, that his biographers have regarded it 
as a proof of singular generosity. It was 
nothing of the kind ; it was no more generosity 
than is the act of the poor savage who gives 
away inestimable treasures for a glass bead 
or a little bit of mirror. What cared he for 
wealth? He had no interest in human life; 
he had no sublunary pleasures which money 
could purchase, except pippins and red streaks. 

He gave it away to anybody who asked for 

it. In one of his absent fits he had his pock- 

et picked of over £3000, and suspected a 

nephew of the celebrated William Whiston; 

he made no efforts to recover his bank bills, 
and when asked how much he had lost, 
replied “too much.” ! 
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THE DEAD LAMB. 


BY MRS, R. B. EDSON. 


Once, when the spring was young and fair, 
And o’er the pastures broad and cool 
The flocks were browsing in the sedge, 
Or loitering by the marshy pool; 
While yet the uplands lay in gloom, 
The buds just swelling in the hedge, 
And just a fringe of golden green 
Ran round the meadow's southern edge, 
A lamb, the fairest of the flock, 
In the spring twilight soft and dim, 
Cropped lightly from an emerald bough 
Beside the brooklet's curving rim; 
So sweet it was, that through his brain 
Delicious fancies doubtless run 
Of fragrant fields as softly green 
Beneath the genial summer sun. 


But when across the pasture slope 
The morning broke with golden glow, 
Our wee pet lamb, with closed eyes, 
Lay like a rift of April snow: 
As soft, and O, as purely white, 
The heaving breast that pulsed with pain; 
And sadly drooped the soft brown eyes, 
As asters in the autumn rain. 
All day we nursed him in our home, 
And strove by every art we knew, 
To check the poison in his veins, 
But still the faint breath fainter grew; 
And as the twilight lapsed to even, 
With one long quivering sob of pain, 
One shiver of the stiffening limbs, 
And all our nursing was in vain! 


His mother moaned beside the gate, 
He answered not her anguished call ; 
Our tears, beneath the April moon, 
Fell fast—he heeded not their fall! 
With loving hands we bore him forth, 
And laid him softly in the fold; 
We could not in the dark and damp, 
Leave our pet nursling in the cold! 
But when along the eastern sky 
Flushed the faint gold of coming dawn, 
A startled ery from lip to lip 
Told that our dear dead lamb was gone! 
We searched the farmyard o'er and o’er, 
And in the lone, deserted fold 
We walked, and wondered in amaze, 
When lo! across the dewy wold 


A low, faint bleating met the ear, 

We turned to find with sweet surprise 
Our darling woke to life again, 

The soft light in his meek brown eyes. 
We talked the marvel o'er and o'er 

That morn beside our happy hearth, 
And one, more wise, who always saw 

Some type of heaven in things of earth, 
Said softly, “ Many a riven fold 

Weeps, as we wept, its dear ones dead, 
Unmindful that the dead awake 

To new and nobler life instead. 
Beyond the night which we call death 

Another fairer sun shall rise, : 
And o’er the damps of death shall break 

The morning light of paradise!” 


PAUL ALLEN’S WIFE. 


BY G. GAGEL, 


DuRine the winter of 18—, the class of Dr. 
W— was larger than it had ever been before. 
His reputation as a surgeon, as well as a gen- 
eral practitioner, attracted to his office a 
crowd of young mer who were anxious to put 
themselves under his tuition, as well for the 
name of having studied with him, as for the 
actual advantages of the position. But vain 
asthe doctor was of his well-deserved repu- 
tation, he did not allow his vanity to induce 
him to retain under his instruction a single 
student, who, after suitable proper trial, he 
did not believe would in his after-life do credit 
to him as teacher. It became a matter of 


course, therefore, that his young men stood 
high as students. He was indefatigable in his 
efforts to instruet them, and they in their tura 
were ambitious to improve. 

But the advantages to be found in such an 
office as Doctor W——’s did not consist alone 
in his private instructions. The multitude of 
cases of disease which were daily brought 
there for advice, and which were always care- 
fully examined and explained in the presence 
of his class, made them familiar with the prac- 
tice as well as the theory of their profession. 
Most of the operations which he performed 
were done in the presence of some of his stu- 
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dents, and with their assistance, and every “TI would sacrifice a cock to Aésculapius,” 
opportunity was afforded them to learn all said Paul Allen, “ if that dream of yours would 
that could be learned in every case. come to pass.” 
It was near midnight one eventing of the “And I another,” said Foshay. 
winter of which I am writing, that three of the “Tt could hardly be on such a night as this,” 
students were sitting in the office in front of said Hudson. “By some incongruity I 
the grate, in which was still burning a glow- thought it was midsummer.” 
ing fire. The wind was howling without, and “Do they not say dreams go by contra- 
driving the snow which was rapidly falling, ries?” asked Foshay. 
against the windows, and piling it: up in the “Then the girl would be taking us up,” said 
area. Everything, even to the footsteps of Allen; “or her lordly old father, which is.the 
the occasional passer-by, seemed cold and most probable, under all circumstances.” 
dreary in the extreme. “ The professor said he refused him with the 
“ Confound it!” said John Foshay, going to air of a king, when he requested the examin- 
the window and looking out upon the pelting ation,” said George. 
storm, “I do not feel like going out in such “The very reason the thing ought to be 
a night as this. Ugh! it makes oneshudder, done, anyway,” said Foshay. “What do you 
even in this warm room, only to look out at say, George—can’tit be done?” 
it.” “To-night?” asked Allen, with a shrug of 
“And yet you would go in a moment on one ___his shoulders. 
of our midnight excursions, John, if the pro- “No, it is too late to start now,” said Fo- 
fessor only said the word,” said Paul Allen,a shay; “butitcan be done to-morrow night. 
tall, raw-boned man, whose face was full of We will say nothing to the doctor about it 
intelligence and energy. until we show him the report. What do you 
“Gad, and who would not!” said Foshay. say, George?” 
“ The satisfaction which it gives the old doc- At this moment the door communicating 
tor would put the mettle into the dullest of us. with the professor’s house opened, and the 
Do you remember our expedition into Jersey doctor's voice called in its usual mild tone, 
last winter, and on just about such anightas “George!” 
this, and what a time we had getting the body Hudson was out with the doctor about a 
up into the city ?” quarter of an hour. He was a confidential 
“T was not with you then,” said Allen;“but student in the office. He had been there 
I remember how you thought all the lady pas- from his boyhood, was acquainted with all 
sengers on the ferry-boat were watching you, the ways of his preceptor, and was entrusted 
as if they suspected your business.” with all his wishes, When he returned, there 
“ Thought!” exclaimed Foshay;“nothink- was a smile on his face, and he said: 
ing about it, let me tell you, Paul Allen; it “ Dreams do sometimes come true, boys.” 
was next thing to certain. Hudson and I are “ What is it, George ?” exclaimed the others, 
too old hands at the business to be frightened in a breath. 
at any slight suspicions. Why, the fellows “ Just what you were proposing before I 
watched us as if they thought we might have went out,” said George. 
some of their own families boxed up in the old “And he wants it done ?” inquired Allen. 
trunk for dissection. But George is a perfect “ Certainly: that is what he called me out 
trump at such times, and he managed the for. He had gone to bed but could not sleep. 
thing most capitally. I say, George Hudson, The curious case of the young girl, he said, 
what are you dreaming about ?” was running in his mind, and after exhausting 
The person thus addressed raised himself his speculations upon it, and hearing our 
up from the sofa, where he had been sleeping voices below, he came down to propose the 
for more than an hour, and rubbing his eyes, very thing you were talking about.” 
made no reply till the question was repeated. “One of the remarkable coincidences in 
“ Dreaming, do you say? wasI dreaming?” great minds, Paul. Put that down to my 
he said. “Well, I believe I was. Ithought credit, and if anybody asks you in future days 
we had gone out into the country on a pleas- if you think there is any similarity in Doctor 
ant moonlight evening—you and I and Paul W-—— and Doctor Foshay, remember this,” 


and had taken up the body of that young lady said Foshay, jocularly, as he patted Allen on 
who died the day before yesterday, that the the back. 
old doctor was anxious to examine.” 


“Pshaw, John, none ‘of your nonsense,” 
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said Allen, “ Let us make our arrangements 
to-night, and be off in time to-morrow.” 

The case that had excited such interest in the 

little world of Doctor W——’s office was this. 
Maud Mansfield, the only child of Henry 
Mansfield, a gentleman of large wealth, about 
twenty miles from the city, in Westchester 
county, had been ill for many months before 
she came with her father to consult Doctor 
W——. She was a young lady of rare beauty 
and intelligence, and having lost her mother at 
an early age the necessity of acting the part 
of lady of the mansion to her father’s friends 
had developed all the qualities of the mature 
woman at the age of seventeen, the period at 
which her illness commenced. At first there 
was little to be observed, but that she was 
more sedate and thoughtful. Gradually she 
began to avoid company and seek solitude, and 
it was with difficulty her father could persuade 
her to see his friends when they called. She 
was often found in tears, for which she could 
not or would not give any reason. The hue 
of health began to fade from her cheek—her 
eye lost its lustre. Medical advice was sought, 
but no symptoms of disease were manifest, 
and the father was advised to travel with her. 
Shortly after their return from a journey of 
several weeks, symptoms began to appear to 
the servants in the house, which led them to 
hint among themselves suspicions that all was 
not as it should be with her. Soon these sus- 
picions found their way into the neighborhood, 
and at length reached the ears of her father. 
But he did not and would not for a moment 
admit into his mind one doubt of his child’s 
honor, though even to himself the cause of 
the disgraceful rumor was becoming daily 
more manifest. Doétors were called in from 
the neighborhood. Some with coarse and un- 
hesitating readiness declared the cause of the 
rumor true, and he indignantly expelled them 
from the house ; others withheld their opinion, 
and could say nothing, And thus months 
passed—months of agony to Mr. Mansfield, 
though Maud seemed unaffected. 

She had been told all that was said of her, 
but it might sometime be told her by those 
who love to torture even the innocent with 
such cruel accusations, and she heard it with- 
out a tear, while she gave only a calm denial 
of its truth. It was wonderful with what in- 
difference and apathy she sat down to her 
fate. 

At length Mr. Mansfield brought her to 
town, and placed her under the care of Doctor 
W—. After a full investigation of her case, 
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he declared his unhesitating conviction that 
there was no foundation for the rumors against 
her honor, while at the same time he could 
not determine the nature of the disease. Could 
he cure her? That was the question he could 
not answer; he could try. And with all the 
acuteness of his great mind, and with all the 
resources of his wonderful skill, he applied 
himself to the task. For atime the disease 
seemed to be checked. Indeed, her father 
persuaded himself that she was better, and 
was elated with hopes of her restoration to 
health. But these hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment, and in a few weeks she took to 
her bed, from which she never rose. Ofcourse 
the whole history of the case and its progress 
was known at the office. It was a matter of 
careful study and discussion; and when the 
doctor announced to his class that there was 
no further hope, they began at once to look 
forward to a post-mortem examination to solve 
the mystery of the disease. But when all was 
over, and it was proposed to the father, he 
proudly and resolutely refused, and she was 
removed to his residence in the country, to be 
buried by the side of her mother. It wasa 
disappointment to the doctor, in which the 
whole class participated, and led to the deter- 
mination I have mentioned to exhume the 
body. It was arranged that Paul Allen should 
go out in the morning and survey the coun- 
try, and ascertain the spot where she was 
buried, and Hudson and Foshay should follow 
in the evening with all things necessary to 
accomplish their purpose. 

When he arrived on the following day, Allen 
found the funeral just entering the church- 
yard, and mingling with the crowd, saw the 
coffin lowered into the grave, and the earth 
heaped up, as they supposed, forever. Noth- 
ing, of course, remained for him to do but to 
wear away the day till his companions should 
arrive. In the mean time he listened to the 
story of the rich man’s daughter’s shame, and 
strolled up to see the lordly mansion on the 
hill where he lived. Night came and brought 
Hudson and Foshay. They were old hands 
at the work, and had no idle fears to harass 
them, so they staid till a late hour at a public 
house in the village, and then calling for their 
horses and inquiring of the landlord the dis- 
tance to the next village in the opposite from 
which they had come, they drove off. One 
hour from that time they were raising the body 
of the dead girl from its new-made grave, and 
the moon just risen was shining cold and 
clear on her hueless face. 
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“Easy,” said Allen, “ Handle her gently. 
Icould never bear to lift out a young and 
beautiful girl as roughly as I can a stalwart 
man.” 

“ Well—gently as you please, Allen,” said 
Foshay, “and you may sentimentalize over it 
while we fill in the dirt.” 

But they were all impressed with the calm 
and beautiful face of the corpse, and laid it 
down by the side of the grave as gently and 
carefully as if they were preparing her for her 
burial, 

“TI cannot think of putting her in that sack,” 
said Allen, as they were ready to go. “Sen- 
timent or no sentiment, I do not like it. Let 
me see—it is half past twelve now, and good 
sleighing. By four o’clock we shall be at the 
office, and all snug. Now put her on the seat 
in my sleigh—wrap her up in the blankets 
from head to foot—and I’ll follow you.” 

The others laughed at the conceit, but read- 
ily consented. 

“A merry ride to you,” said Hudson, “I 
hope she will keep you warm, Paul ;” and they 
drove off. 

In a few moments he was driving rapidly 
down Broadway, and before the moonlight 
had faded away in the now fast increasing 
light of morning he drew up his panting horse 
at the office door, and in another minute the 
body was safely deposited in the private dis- 
secting-room. 

Asking Hudson and Foshay to drive his 
horse over to the stable while he thawed him- 
self out, he sat down by the grate, and ina 
moment was lost in his reveries again. At 
length, rising and laying aside his overcoat, 
he mounted once more to the room where 
they had left the body. It was lying extend- 
ed on the table, still enveloped in the blankets 
they had forgotten to remove. Allen often 
has said, in speaking of the events of this 
night, that he could never account for the 
strange feelings which had brought him to 
the room, and which drew him almost uucon- 
sciously or involuntarily to the side of the 
dead girl. With a sensation of almost tender- 
ness he removed the covering from the face, 
and again met the same calm, sweet look that 
by moonlight had stolen out from the half- 
open lips, only now made calmer and sweeter 
and lovelier far, by the mellow light of early 
morning shining in from the skylight. The 
eyeball did not seem shrunken, shrivelled, and 
sunk in, as is generally the case with the dead, 
but the deep blue orb was full and round, and 
glistening as if a tear had just risen in it, and 


was ready to pour over upon the long fringes 
of the lid. A lock of glossy hair had escaped 
from the knot in which it had been bound, 
and he smoothed it back into its place with 
his hand, but started back from the touch of 
the marble coldness of the face. Drawing a 
stool to the side of the table, he sat down, and, 
as if bound by a spell, gazed for an hour upon 
the still and statue-like features and form 
before him. The grave-clothes were the same 
dress she had worn in life, and through its 
folds were displayed the graceful limbs and 
the round, full bust, almost, save for some 
slight emaciation, the same as if she had been 
alive. 

For the first time in years Paul Allen shrunk 
from the idea of mutilating a human body. 
It was not the mere beauty of the one before 
him, for beauty and deformity had heretofore 
been all one to him, But there was a strange 
infatuation upon him, and he wished her back 
in her grave again, rather than the rude hand 
of even his favorite professor should apply 
the knife to her, dead though she might be. 
He had almost made up his mind to beg that 
it might not be done; but he knew they would 
laugh at his foolish feelings; and with a sigh 
and the heaviest heart he ever felt in his bo- 
som, he rose to leave the room. He stood a 
moment to look once again upon the face that 
had made such an impression upon him, and 
took one of the small hands, that lay crossed 
upon the bosom, in his own. 

The rigidity had left it; it seemed to sink 
under the pressure of his; and he fancied it 
felt warmer than when, an hour before, he 
had felt of it. He looked at the face—there 
seemed to him to be a slight but yet percep- 
tible glow upon the forehead and about the 
lips. He touched them, and they yielded to 
the touch. He thought all at once, he could 
see a gentle quivering of the eyelids. Was he 
dreaming again? was it all the work of over- 
wrought fancy? He approached his face close 
to her’s and thought he felt her breath upon 
his cheek. He felt of her wrist to ascertain 
if there was any pulse, and could fancy there 
was a slight thrill beneath his finger. He 
was now thoroughly roused and excited, and 
tearing aside the covering from her chest, he 
placed his hand over her heart, and found it 
distinctly beating, but with a slow, struggling 
effort. 

It was the work of an instant to wrap her 
again in the blankets, and rush to the door 
communicating with the house, and shout for 
the doctor, again and again, till he heard his 
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bedroom door open. Then hastily returning, 
he raised the body as carefully and gently as 
if it had been a new-born infant, and bore it 
toward the house. 

The surprise and consternation of the doc- 
tor cannot be imagined. But ail other con- 
siderations yielded at once to the efforts to 
foster the spark of returning animation. She 
‘was placed in bed, and slowly and gradually 
the heart gathered strength, and the breath- 
ing became fully established, and she woke to 
consciousness. 

During that whole day Allen never left her 
side. He could not be induced even to eat, 
but all day long he held in his the hand of 
the reviving girl, while with the other he felt 
the slowly increasing pulse, or fanned the air 
to her feeble breath, or administered the cor- 
dials to her lips. The infatuation of the night 
before had increased rather than diminished 
by this singular resuscitation. He seemed to 
feel and claim a sort of property in Maud, and 
repelled every attempt even of the doctor’s 
wife to take his place. 

Toward evening life seemed to have be- 
come perfectly re-established. Then only did 
Allen leave his post, when he had breathed a 
hearty thanksgiving to Heaven for the life he 
had been the instrument in sparing. But 
every day thereafter he passed every moment 
by her side, never tiring of talking to her of 
her singular escape. And Maud repaid him 
with many a languid smile. She was deeply 
sensible of her escape from a death in the most 
horrid form, though at first she could hardly 
feel glad at being restored to life. 

But the state in which she had laid for three 
days seemed to have produced a favorable 
effect upon her former disease, which now 
rapidly gave way, so that in a few weeks she 
was restored to perfect health. In the mean 
time, her father had been informed of the facts ; 
but the knowledge of them was carefully con- 
eealed from all except those who, as we have 
already seen, were acquainted with them. 
They might say the death and burial of Maud 
were all fictitious, and add new malice to their 
cruel scorn. 


From that day Paul Allen was changed, 


Diligent and faithful as ever in his studies and 
duties, and assiduous as ever in preparing him- 
self for the pursuit of his profession, he yet 
lived a dreary, absent life. Every night till 
a late hour be would sit, silent and thought- 
ful, with Hudson and Foshay in the office, 


taking no part in the cheerful or jocular con- 
versation, and rarely aroused to say a word 
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unless they spoke of Maud Mansfield and 
their singular night’s excursion. Then he 
would tell of the calm, sweet look that stole 
out from her eyes in the dim moonlight into 
his very soul, and witched him with its gla- 
mour. His companions respected his mood, 
and never spoke lightly of it, or mentioned the 
subject, unless they wished to rouse him to 
converse, and then it was always the same 
almost unvaried dream of those watching eyes. 
The memory of Maud had become an idol in 
the innermost shrine of his heart, that he 
seemed to be worshiping day and night. 

The next spring he took his degree. In 
his examination he stood—ifI may use the 
expression—head and shoulders above all the 
class. He was a man of noble intellect 
and profound study and thought, so that it 
was often matter of controversy with Hudson 
and Foshay whether the memory of Maud 
Mansfield had not produced a general rather 
a particular effect upon his mind, and wheth- 
er, as they imagined him thinking of her, he 
was not in reality studying out some of the 
problems of medicine. 

The only thing worthy of remark at his 
graduation was the subject of his thesis— 
“Death.” When it was announced, all an- 
ticipated a fanciful or metaphysical essay. 
But they were disappointed. It was a pro- 
found and masterly inquiry into its causes— 
the changes in the system which produce 
it, and the changes it produces—and the 
probable and certain signs of its having actu- 
ally taken place. 

The last evening the three companions 
spent together in Doctor W——’s office was 
occupied by Hudson and Foshay in discussing 
their plans for the future. Allen, as usual, 
took no part in the conversation. Midnight 
drew on and had passed, It was near three 
o'clock before they rose to depart. 

“ Well, Paul,” said Foshay, “ tell us before 
you go, where we shall next hear of Doctor 
Paul Allen ?” 

“I shall fill my place somewhere,” he re- 
plied, “as indifferently well as here. It mat- 
ters little where.” 


“ But tell us, at least,” sald Hudson, taking 


his hand and pressing it in a warm and friend- 
ly grasp, “will you never cease dreaming of 
those eyes, Paul ?” 

“Men are not always what they seem, 
George,” he answered, extending his other 
hand to Foshay. “The time will come when 


we will know each other better than we do 
even now. The events of that night were not 
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without their design, and are working it out 
in my history. I shall never forget her—and 
more than that, I am firmly persuaded I shall 
see her again. If it had not been for that be- 
lief, your friend, Paul Allen, would have been 
before this in a madhouse.” 

The scene changes. Old things have pass- 
ed away. Seven years have gone by and left 
their mark upon all persons of our story. All 
these years has Paul Allen been waiting for 
business in a large city in the West. He 
might as well have been still in Doctor W——’s 
office in New York. He made no effort to 
introduce himself to the people. He found 
no acquaintances, and no one sought him. 
His reserved and taciturn disposition repelied 
any approach from strangers, and with the 
exception of an occasional case to a poor 
family, or an accidental summons to one of a 
better class, in which he made no effort to in- 
stal himself, he was living on the same dreary 
life in which we left him years ago. The only 
change was in his personal appearance. In- 
stead of careless indifference in dress, he was 
almost a model of style in everything he wore, 
and this alone made him an entirely different 
man. His office was near the outskirts of the 
city, which were rapidly building up with 
large and elegant houses, but this made no 
difference in his success, 

He was standing in his office-door one af- 
ternoon, just dismissing a poor patient upon 
whom he had performed some trifling oper- 
ation. Just at this moment a travelling ear- 
riage, drawa by a pair of powerful horses, 
came dashing furiously by down the street. 
The driver had been thrown off some distance 
back, and the animals, mad with fright, and 
with the reins tangling about their heels, were 
running rapidly and kicking fearfully at every 
leap. The inmates of the carriage—a gentle- 
man of mature age and a very beautiful young 
lady, evidently his junior by very many years 
—seemed palsied with terror. 

As they came in front of the office a wheel 
gave way, and the carriage was thrown over 
and over and dashed in pieces, while, with a 
wild snort and one mad plunge, the horses 


disengaged themselves and disappeared down 
the street. The gentleman and lady were 
borne into the office, and the lady was laid 
upon the sofa. It soon appeared that the 
former was but slightly injured, and he soon 
revived. But the lady seemed dead, There 


Was no pulse at her wrist, and her heart had 


ceased to beat. She did not breathe. Her 
hair fell loosely and unconfined over a neck 


of marble whiteness. Her eyes were open— 
her large, lustrous blue eyes—and they alone 
looked likelife. Paul took from his pocket a 
small phial, and gently parting the lips with 
his ‘floger, carefully let fall a single drop upon 
her tongue. A moment he stood and watched 
its effect in silence. A slight and scarcely 
perceptible shudder seemed to pass over her, 
and was gone.” 

“Another!” said he, as if speaking to him- 
self, and with equal care as at first, he let 
another drop fall upon her tongue. There 
was another shudder—more powerful than the 
first—almost a convulsion—a flash of light 
seemed to shoot from her eyes—her brow con- 
tracted—and she turned her eyes full upon the 
doctor. 

He started, while a thrill of almost pain 
shot to his heart, and in an instant he had 
travelled back the seven past years of his life, 
and was standing in Doctor W——’s dissect- 
ing-room, drinking into his soul the dim but 
strange light that flowed out from the eyes of 
Maud Mansfield. It would be a mistake that 
for all these years he had been thinking of 
nothing else but her. It was no such thing. 
The truth is he had almost forgotten her, 
although the events of that night left a sober- 
ing and serious influence upon his mind which 
he had never made an effort to rid himself of, 
though there were times when, as if to keep 
her image from fading utterly away, the same 
old glamour would gather about him, and he 
would sit till after midnight thinking of her 
and her strange witchery upon hin, But 
that one glance from the eyes of this stranger 
had in an instant revived the very feelings he 
had at that time. He looked again, and the 
expression was gone. It could not be the 
same, he told himself, Could he have forgot- 
ten her very face ? 

“ She lives!” said he again, musingly, as he 
laid her finger on her lips. 

“ You are badly injured,” he then said to 
her. “The gentleman is well. You must 
be very quiet. You will be cared for. Now, 
lie very still.” 

There was a long and apparently deep cut 


in her temple, which he dressed, and applied 
lotions to her injuries. She looked ten thou- 
sand thanks, and again that peculiar expres- 
sion. Paul turned away to her companion. 

“ She is safe,” he said. 

“It was a terrible accident,” answered the 
stranger. 

“Tt is wonderful how much it takes to kill 
sometimes,” said Allen. 
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“And sometimes a very little does the 
work,” replied the stranger. 

“True,” said Paul; “but then that very 
little becomes a powerful cause, as when the 
point of a foil enters by the eye, and pierces 
through the thin, wafer-like bone into the 
brain.” 

“And I,” said the other, “ have seen an ac- 
count of a man who had the whole breech of 
a musket driven through the roof of his mouth 
into his brain and he recovered.” 

“ Life is a strange phenomenon,” said Paul. 
“ We live our days out in spite of all accidents, 
and when the time comes we go out with a 
breath. Till that time comes we can bear 
mutilation—injuries of the most fearful kind. 
The pestilence passes us unharming. We 
may seek death in vain, like the Wandering 
Jew. The poison we may drink is rejected, 
and we are uninjured ; all things are harmless. 
But when the time arrives, the mote in the 
air chokes us—our food becomes the poison 
that generates disease. A single drop of the 
bane we drank before and found innocuous, 1s 
laden with death. We must yield, in spite of 
remedy or resistance.” 

“ You are a fatalist!” said the stranger, in- 
quiringly. 

“ Who is not,” he replied, “ that believes in 
an infinite God? one whose knowledge is 
boundless, and who has the supreme and sole 
control of the universe he has made? It 
would be charging him with finite weakness to 
suppose that he left his creation to follow 
mere chance. He either impressed upon the 
universe some determinate law that governs 
life and fixes the period of its duration, or 
else—what is incontrovertibly true—he watch- 
es over us with all-seeing eye, and measures 
out our days with a span and when that span 
A) says, ‘ Return to the earth!’ and we 


“* Why, then,” asked the stranger, “ must we 
employ means to prolong life ?” 

“ Why eat to sustain it?” inquired Paul, in 
return. “ Because, if life is to be lengthened, 
the decree is that the means must be used. 
You saw me apply a single drop to the lady’s 
lips. It produced an effect. But had I stop- 
ped there she would never have awaked. It 
was necessary that so much should be used. 
One drop more would have probably extin- 
guished the spark. Now she lives,” 

He took her hand in his, and laid his finger 
on her pulse. 

“ Reaction is coming on,” he said. 

Then taking from his pocket another phial, 
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and letting a drop fall into a glass, and adding 
a little water, he gave it to her, saying: 

“ Drink this, and go to sleep.” 

A quiet seemed almost immediately to steal 
over her. Objects faded gradually yet rapid- 
ly from her sight, became dim, and disappear- 
ed. Her eyelids closed gently over . those 
lustrous orbs, and she was asleep. 

“That is not death, though so very like,” 
said Paul, as he stood for a moment gazing 
with a smile upon that face, the most beauti- 
fal he had ever beheld. He was thinking of 
Maud. Now, as the lady lay wrapped in slum- 
ber, there came back to him the memory of 
her features and form as she looked that night 
on the table in the dissecting-room; and 
though he could see much of the same look 
now—enough te call back such memories— 
yet, after all, it was not entirely the same. 
Could a few years of added age cause the 
change? ‘He was bewildered. The old gen- 
tleman, her companion, was certainly not 
Henry Mansfield, her father. He asked him 
his name and he said it was Anderson. 

“And this is your daughter?” asked Allen. 

“No, she is my sister’s child. Her mother 
has been dead many years, and her father died 
about a month since.” 

“And may I ask her name?” asked Allen, 
with some hesitation. 

“Tt is Mansfield,” replied the other. 

“ Maud!” exclaimed Allen, turning to look 
again at her. Her eyes were half open, and 
there streamed out from them the same calm, 
sweet look that had so long ago bound him 
with a spell he could not break. He could 
doubt no longer; and again he was lost in 
dreams far wider than before. 

It was sunset when she woke. She was 
then carefully removed to the nearest hotel, 
and it was several days before she was able 
to resume her journey. On one of these days 
Paul was sitting by her, watching every look 
and motion, to catch one of those glances 
whose memory was now lingering about his 
heart with tenfold more fondness than ever 
before, when she noticed his gaze, and sudden- 
ly exclaimed : 

“T have seen you before, doctor! Where 
can it have been? It seems as if it was in 
just such circumstances as the present.” 

Paul made no reply, while she was looking 
with a half-bewildered stare in his face. 

“Can it be possible?” she at length said, 
with a slight shudder, as if the light were 
breaking in upon her recollection—“ can it be 
Mr. Allen?” 
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“ Tt is,” said Paul; “ the same who took you 
from the grave, and watched your recovery so 
many years ago.” 

“And now Lowe you my life the second 
time,” said Maud. 

Six months from that time Hudson and Fo- 
shay received each a letter from Paul Allen, 
which, upon being compared, were discovered 
to be precise copies of each other. Part of 
them ran thus: 

“ Three weeks from this date I shall be in 
New York to be married, and then I will 
answer your last question when we separated, 
for I shall then cease to dream of Maud Mans- 
field’s eyes, and not till then. A vision of 
beauty and love has entered my heart, and I 
have no place for aught else there. I have 
lived here six years waiting for business in 
vain, Iam not discouraged, for that I never 
was. But I shall ‘throw physic to the dogs,’ 
convinced that I have found a panacea for all 
diseases that will not get well without med- 
icine. Let me assure you there is no remedy 
for incurable diseases so efficacious as twelve 
hours’ burial.” 

The two friends were sorely puzzled with 
the contents of their letters; but all was ex- 
plained when, three weeks afterwards, in the 
queenly beauty of Paul Allen’s wife they rec- 
ognized the features of the girl they had stol- 
en from the grave on that winter’s night seven 
years before. 


A SPORTING PRINCESS. 

The court of Bavaria, at the beginning of 
the last century, set a bad example to the 
people on whose love and allegiance it made 
a claim that was but scurvily reverenced. 
The little and delicate Electress Maria Ame- 
lia had the propensities of a gigantic roue. 
She was delicate only in person, but mind and 
body were similarly “ little ” in other respects. 
She was an excellent shot, followed the chase 
with the zest of the keenest sportsman, and 
would toil half the day across ridge and fur- 
row, or up to her knees in mud, in pursuit of 
game, among which she made such deadly 
havoc. At these times, and often when the 
occasion was not warrant for the fashion, she 
appeared in public in male attire, generally of 
green cloth, her brilliant complexion height- 
ened by a brilliantly powdered white peruke. 
She loved dogs as well as she did men—rather 
better, perhaps on the whole-—and was never 
more pleased than when she dined in no bet- 
ter company than a dozen of these canine 
favorites, whose unceremonious clearing of 
the dishes, before the hostess could help her- 
self, only excited her hearty laughter. There 
were occasions, however, on which she was 
given to anything rather than laughter, and 
chiefly when she encountered the favorites of 
her husband. On these she had no mercy; 
and her dog-whip was more than once applied 
to the shoulders of shameless rivals. 


It was a lovely moonlight eve 
I with my love was walking; 

Unmindful of fair nature’s charms, 

We in low tones were talking. 


I gazed into her lovely eyes, 
Her curls were almost hiding, 
And she returned my ardent gaze 
With one pure and confiding. 


But suddenly upon her brow 

Care seemed to lay his finger; 
And dark frowns gathered o'er her face, 
Where smiles were wont to linger. 
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The muscles round her faultless mouth 
Contracted, and she, gasping, 

With sudden force withdrew the hand 

Which I'd been gently clasping. 


“ What web hath fate’s dark votaries 
Around thy path been weaving? 
What sorrow,” I was just to ask, 
“ Hath been thy young heart grieving ?” 


But suddenly she turned away, 
Which set my warm love freezing, 

And ere my horror found a tongue, 
Explained it all by—eneesing / 
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MARION HOLMES. 


BY HEATHER HAUN. 


THE sun beamed goldenly on the feathery 
grass in the meadows, and flashed its warmth 
on strawberries just ripening into lusciousness 
among the green vines. Bright-tinted roses 
nodded to the breeze, and the limbs of the 
willows waved and drooped, casting quaint 
shadows on the green sward. A delicate haze 
drifted across the blue of the sky, and banks of 
amber cloudiness glowed against the amethyst 
west. 

Afar, the wood rose in dark green sombre- 
ness, and the crystal depths of the brook dim- 
pled and sparkled with the zephyr and 
sunbeams. It wasa perfect day; but some- 
how the loveliness was not appreciated by 
beautiful Marion Holmes. For she was 
beautiful—nut-brown hair, and hazel eyes, and 
a peachlike bloom on her cheeks. Just now 
there was a misty look in the depths of her 
eyes, and her lips were drawn and white. 
Two hours previous, there had not been a 
lighter heart than hers—now where was there 
a sadder one? 

Sitting there with the golden warmth around 
her, her thoughts wandered off wo one evening 
in the last winter, of peace—when her father 
and brother Emmet talked long and late about 
the possibility of war. War! She hada 
confused idea of brilliantly clothed troops 
with a general resplendent with tinsel and 
bright buttons, riding forward to meét ano 
less formidable host. Of battles—a great tu- 
mult, prancing chargers, reeking swords, and 
dead heroes wrapped in flags. She had not 
believed them, though ; had laughed at their 
prophecy—did not deem it possible that there 
would ever be warhere. Buther fathershook 
his venerable head; and after a time came low 
mutterings of the gathering storm. 

Then came that other day—just as beautiful, 
only not so sad. So sunny that her brother 
and his comrades gaily said they would take 
the sunshine as an omen of good. It was too 
fair aday to sever hearts, and look last on loved 
ones. And so thought, at least, a part of the 
group on the lawn in front of the white cottage 
whose windows were abloom with eglantine. 
The sun lay in radiant splendor around them, 
and touched the chestnut curls of the tallest 
with shimmerings of gold among the shadow. 


The perfection of the summer day had no 
power to thrill the aching hearts with the rap- 
ture of aforetime. And the tall father and 
delicate hazel-eyed mother, and the young 
sister, felt the sorrow like so many thousands 
of others. Not that they did not want Emmet 
to be one of his country’s defenders—no, no, 
but farewell is a hard word to say, and there 
are few so strong as to bear up with firmness 
while saying it. 

And when Emmet Holmes and Frank Hast- 
ings left home that morning, it was with the 
memory of pale faces and tender words, fan- 
eying they knew, and yet not knowing, the 
depth of the grief in the hearts behind 
them. 

Long ago, before the reign of peace was 
broken by the clangor of arms—years before, 
they had dreamed of almost such a departure 
asthis. Wild dreams of soldiering, of hearing 
the beat of the war-drum, and the din of fierce 
strife; of marching rank and file; of low dark 
swamps, and green levels, with tiny pools of 
water tinted with gore—battle smoke—the 
bivouac and camp-fire on the plain. 

But these dreams were sadly out of place 
in the deep peace of America. And as they 
grew to manhood, they gave up the dreams of 
glory, and warriors, and laurel wreaths—and 
now that they were to be realized, their hearts 
beat high with enthusiasm. In their dreams 
fair faces flitted strangely. Sweethearts gird- 
ing swords on their lovers; but that part failed 
miserably in the reality, and they found that 
privates had no swords to gird! All these 
fancies had been folded up in the past, True 
love of country called them now. And 
Marion Holmes watched their retreating forms 
until the shadows of the wood hid them from 
view, discovering in the rushing tide of grief 
that which she had not before guessed, that 
she loved Frank Hastings—loved the one who 
would one day be her brother. Looking at 
her sister’s fair face, bedewed with tears, she 
wondered if Ordelia’s grief was as great as 
her own. She had his love; ought not that to 
console her in his absence? while she only 
had the assurance that she loved in vain. 
Not that she knew to a certainty that Frank 
Hastings was to be her brother; but she had 
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guessed first—afterwards allowed herself to 
look upon it as a certainty. 

She had been Emmet’s fav..ivw, and her 
grief was all attributed to his absence, and 
the first letter he received from home informed 
him that Marion was perfectly inconsolable ; 
and his usually bright face clouded in serious 
thought, as a vision of his pretty, young sister 
appeared before him, and he remembered that 
only a few weeks previous he had teased her 
so unmercifully—even opened ber canary’s 
cage and gave the bird its liberty, only for the 
pleasure of seeing Marion's light feet bound 
across the lawn in seemingly vain pursuit. 
And how he stood in the door and laughed, 
until at length she returned, flushed and fri- 
umphant,with all her wealth of chestnut braids 
falling around her shoulders, and the beautiful 
pet on her finger, chirping and panting. 

Then drawing a camp stool into a deeper 
shade, he wrote her a long letter, telling her 
all about the camp-life, and added a teasing 
remark about Walter Claire. Letters came 


‘from Frank Hastings—but they were all for 


Ordelia, of course, but once in a while that 
good-natured sister let her read them, and 
little May thought they were very different 
from her ideal of a lovex's letters; they were 
much like Emmet’s, but she supposed it was 
Frank’s way. But she thought his way was a 
queer one, when once he began with “ Sister 
Ordie,” 

Walter Claire wrote, though, and May 
was always glad to hear from him, for he was 
a noble fellow; not so handsome as Frank 
Hastings, but well-looking, with a soul io his 
eye, and a model of goodness. 

At last bad tidings reached the homestead. 
Emmet was ill, in the hospital. Then followed 
weeks of anxiety, lengthening into months, 
and one day in the early springtime, when the 
warm breezes were just beginning to return, 
looking forth from a window Marion saw a 
soldier coming up the walk—a soldier, who, 
in spite of pale cheeks and halting step, she 
knew was Emmet. There was great joy in 
the homestead that night, and the beloved son 
and brother told them a long story of the two 
years past. 

It was about this time that Mr. Benton got 
to calling so frequently. May thought at first 
that he must like Emmet very much; but 
gradually the light dawned, when she discov- 
ered that with various pretexts, he always 
managed to draw Ordie away from the others. 
After awhile came the wonder if Ordie was 
not forgetting Frank—and her young heart 


MARION HOLMES. 


throbbed with indignation. And the next 
time Mr. Benton called he was astonished to 
receive a very curt answer to his pleasant 
greeting. And when Ordie, in the privacy of 
their own room, reproached her for her want 
of politeness, the little maiden burst forth 
with: 

“It’s no wonder! If you cannot keep him 
at a proper distance, I ean! And now you 
are going to jilt Frank, because Mr. Benton 
happens to be in no danger of being made a 
cripple, and has more greenbacks than 
Frank.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Why, you dear little inno- 
cent! Do you imagine that because Frank 
and I are good friends, we must be something 
more? My dear, your imagination is much 
at fault. Frank cares for me as he would for 
a sister; he calls me his sister, and he is like 
a brother to me.” 

This declaration affected Marion strangely. 
But the belief that Frank loved Ordie had 
been too strong to be uprooted so easily; and 
pretty little May imagined Frank pining away, 
and his olive cheeks growing paler and yet 
paler because of disappointed affection! 

One May morning, when the early birds 
were flitting from bough to bough, and the 
meadows were abloom with flowers, and the 
forest glowed in the young beauty of spring, 
Frank Hastings came home, looking anything 
bat pale or pining, with a brighter smile and 
gayer laugh than ever, and was not in the least 
disconcerted when he learned of Mr. Benton’s 
visits. On the contrary he teased Ordie most 
unmercifully. He did not tease Marion about 
Walter Claire, though. Marion néver could 
forget this; once during his stay Emmet 
mentioned his name, and Frank, looking up 
quickly, cast such a glance of mingled aston- 
ishment and inquiry upon little brown-eyed 
May, that the blushes glowed from the brown 
folds of her hair to the white lace around her 
throat. And when dear, provoking brother 
Emmet must needs continue: 

“ Even our little Marion here fancies rose- 
colored eyes, inasmuch as she follows the 
fashions of the others by crying because her 
hero is absent,”—and Emmet, meaning it only 
as a jest, laughed heartily; but May, in the 

utmost confusion, ran from the room. After 
that, Frank rarely talked to Marion—noticed 
her very little, she thought. The morning of 
his departure, when he was bidding them 
adieu, he begged for the rose in Marion’s 


“There are roses down South,” he said, 
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“ but it would be pleasant to carry a Northern 
rose with me. I am foolish enough to think 
it might be a sort of talisman.” 

How far off this all seemed now! Seven 
weeks ! only seven weekssince! But itseemed 
so long. And now—now he was killed. 
Killed—and his dead, stark body laying some- 
where on that field, his comrades had not 
found it when they wrote. Henceforth one 
battle would live in her memory, above all 
battles, and Gettysburg would have power to 
send a bitter thrill of anguish to her heart. 
She fancied she saw him; his face pale and 
beautiful in death; his pulse still, and his 
beautiful eyes closed. And a wound, a cruel, 
horrible wound, somewhere on that loved form, 
where the life-blood ebbed forth—but the com- 
rade did not say, and she could not imagine 
a ball in that noble young heart, or Parian-like 
brow. If he had only loved her! Sitting 
there rocking back and forth, she could only 
murmur: 

“If he had only loved me! I was only Or- 
die’s sister—only the little sister of the girl he 
lovedin vain. And if we ever meetin heaven, 
he will only know me because I have eyes like 
Ordie—if angels remember earthly loves. O, 

k! Frank! If I could have died instead.” 

How long those days seemed! So long, so 
lonesome, that the summer seemed not sum- 
mer, though the sun shone brightly, and the 
bees buzzed around the roses, and the birds 
sang on the trees. She wondered if Frank 
had kept the bud she had worn in her braids? 
It would be a pleasure to know that it had 
been buried with him. 

One bright evening she walked down to the 
arbor. The stillness of the country evening 
cast a peacefulness over her heart, and a quiet 
happiness stole over her. A footstep rustled 
the long grass. Ordelie was coming, and she 
sighed that her pleasant reverie must be 
broken. A firm step—not Ordie’s surely— 
and glancing from under the vines she saw— 
Frank Hastings. 

Yes, Frank Hastings—paler and thinner 
than when she saw him last, but with the same 
glad light in his eyes, and pleasant smile on 
his lips. A white horror gathered on her face, 
but it vanished with his voice, and the flush 
returned to her cheeks, and a new light shone 
in her hazel eyes. Sitting there in the shadow 
of the roses, he told her that many were re- 
ported killed who were missing—that his 
comrades thought him dead, but he had been 
taken prisoner only. 

“And,” he continued, “you have not told 
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me you were glad to see me. Are you?” 

A flush deepened on the fair face as she 
replied: 

“Teould not be otherwise than glad to see 
any friend who had been reported killed and 
yet lived.” 

“Any friend—then you do not care any 
more for me than for any other friend! O, 
Marion, I had hoped differently, I had hoped 
you loved me, and if you only knew how I 
have dreamed of the time when you would be 
my wife. I have loved you ever since I first 
met you, and now, must my dreams prove so 
many illusions? May, will you not love me? 
will you not be mine ?” 

Her blushes must have answered him; cer- 
tainly the cherry lips were sealed with the 
kisses he showered on them. 


Another battle was raging. Down in Ten- 
nessee the whir of shot and shell, and thunder 
of great guns rent the air, and swept scores of 
valiant men before it. Among the brave 
none was more brave than Walter Claire. 
But a bullet, whizzing through the air, found 
a resting place in his devoted form, and with 
others he was carried from the field to the 
hospital beyond. And in the list was read, 
“Walter Claire, wounded mortally.” And 
Walter Claire reclining on the narrow cot in 
the hospital was daily expected to die; but 
hours swept by, and days passed—full of suf- 
fering to him, but he still lived on, and the 
good physicians, astonished at his tenacity to 
life, tried to save him now he had lived so 
long. The case was very dubious though, and 
they shook their heads gravely. 

One day, a new nurse came. One who had 
known Walter Claire, years gone, in his 
Northern home. A beautiful girl, who like 
Florence Nightingale left the peace and com- 
forts of home, to minister to the heroes maimed 
in their country’s cause. After her arrival, 
Walter Claire grew better rapidly. And one 
morning he turned his face northward, his 
heart beating high with hope and joy that he 
would once again see home and friends. He 
had been very near death’s door, and but for 

judicious nursing he would never have sur- 
vived. He was not well—would never 
entirely recover. d 

Warm welcomes awaited him in his home. 
Loving hearts beat high with joy, that the 
vaeant place by the fireside was once more 
filled. He called on Marion in a day or two» 
and after that, every day found Walter Claire 
at Rose Cottage. One morning, when all 
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witchingly beautiful in pink muslin, Walter 
Claire came up as usual. He entered with a 
bright face, smiling gladly when he saw Ma- 
rion alone. Half an hour later he departed 


with a faltering step and an added paleness 


around his lips, and a deep anguish in his 
dark eyes. Noble sufferer! what was all his 
hospital nursing to this? And going home, 
he heeded neither the birds nor their songs, 
for the words, “I am engaged,” seemed writ- 
ten as with a wand of fire in his brain. Wal- 
ter Claire left home a few days later to wander 


Nature smiled, and May Holmes looked be- 


in distant lands, and seek forgetfulness. 
Among the heroes returning was Captain 
Frank Hastings. One day there was a wed- 
ding at Rose Cottage, and Marion Holmes, 
blushing under the white veil, became Marion 
Hastings. And should you ever chance to 
pass a rose-embowered cottage, in the far 
West, your heart will be made glad by the 
sight of the radiantly beautiful face of Marion 
Hastings, whose hazel eyes are brighter and 


her cheeks more beautifully flushed than when - 
the country hereabouts knew her as Marion | 


Holmes. 


+ 


Have you seen upon the crystal darkness 
Of a star-enamelled evening sky, 

Tremulous with softest light the new moon, 
Curved and slowly sailing westerly ? 


And 'twixt slender horns of golden lustre, 

. Faintly outlined, all the circle’s charms— 
And you sigh when some one murmurs, smiling, 
“See the old moon in the new moon’s arms!” 


SECOND LOVE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Thus, dear friend, behold me overflowing 
With a new and trembling tenderness; 
Cherish still that love that, brightly glowing, 
Once seemed destined all thy life to bless. 


Let the new love from the old draw sweetness, 
And their mingled rays illumine thee; 

Ask not which brighter, but remember 
That true love is of eternity. 


Evrrysopy has heard those lines of Bay- 
ard Taylor's: 
“ The bravest are the tenderest, 
' The loving are the daring.” 
The poem from which they are taken was 
always a favorite with me, and after I saw its 
author, I could hardly realize that he could 
produce a poem so full of exquisite feeling. I 
remember when a child, to have heard an old 
song by poor Dick Lovelace, bidding his 
sweetheart “ good-by,” and telling her 
“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


I used to sing it all day, until at last I sang it 
merely from force of habit. It was my great 
favorite, and continued so until Bayard Tay- 
lor wrote his “Song of the Camp.” Then I 
forgot all about Lovelace and his Lucasta, in 
the lay of those nobler heroes “ who sang of 
19 
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Annie Laurie.” I thought it one of the truest 
poems I had ever heard; but I confess I had 
no conception of the real force and beauty of 
the lines, until I had an opportunity of seeing 
for myself that the bravest are indeed the 
tenderest, and the loving the most truly dar- 
ing. Since then I have never sung those lines — 
without a softer, tenderer feeling, and a heart 
made sadder by the thoughts that come with 
them. 
Before the war began I became.a resident 
of L——, in the State of New York. Iwasa. 
young limb of the law; but, unlike most. 
limbs, was not dependent upon my profes-. 
sion for a support—thanks to a thrifty father. 
I segtled in L—— because I liked the place 
and its society, and because I happened to 
win the friendship of old Judge Granger. who 
took me under his protection, and p.. mised 
to push me up the ladder of fame, if worthy. | 
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I had not been long in L—— before I had 
many acquaintances, and one true friend. He 
was a‘young man, a little older than myself, 
and, like me, a lawyer. He was kind, gener- 
ous, frank and honorable. I admired him 
from the first, and soon conceived for him a 
firm attachment that lasted till his death. 
Alas! that unhappy event was not far distant. 
George Jerrold was a lively, merry-hearted 
fellow, with scarcely a care that would not 
fly away with the clouds that arose from his 
pipe; yet still with a nature as tender and 
affectionate as a woman’s. 

L—— was celebrated for its pretty girls and 
its ugly men. (The reader will please re- 
member that I am not a native of L——.) It 
contained within ite narrow limits more beau- 
ty than I have ever seen gathered in any 
town, little or big, and the girls were as mis- 
chievous as they were pretty. There was 
more flirting done in that little town, I be- 
lieve, than in all the rest of New York. The 
belle of the town, and the queen of the flirts, 
was Evelyn Jessup. 1 never saw a lovelier 
woman. She was tall and queenly, dark as 
midnight, and beautiful as an houri! Every 
motion was dignified and full of grace; every 
giance made somebody’s heart tremble. She 
was a perfect mistress of the art of flirting. 
She knew how far to lead one, and just the 
’ moment to rouse him from his dream. 
She did it so gracefully, and with such digni- 
ty, that in spite of your vexation, you could 
not help liking her all the more after it. I 
ought to know “ her tricks and her manners,” 
for she caught me once. Bah! She saw I 
was not very deeply smitten, and she jerked 
me up all of a sudden. 

Well, George fell in love with her. I did 
all in my power to prevent it, but I honestly 
believe my efforts only made the matter 
worse. I never saw & man so completely fas- 
cinated. It seemed that he had lost all will 
and power of his own, and accepted hers in 
their stead. I was sorry for him, forI knew 
he was too fine a fellow to be made the sport 
of a coquette. However, I could do nothing 
but watch the affair. I did watch it closely, 
and at last I thought I detected in Miss Jes- 
sup’s manner more earnestness than I had 
ever seen before. Since George was so deep- 
unworthy of him as she was. 

About this time came the news that Fort 
Sumter had fallen, and immediately after- 
wards we were summoned to take up arms in 
defence of the Union. I immediately set 
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about raising a volunteer company, and 
among the first to enter it was George Jer- 
rold. I had set my heart on having him for 
my first lieutenant, and as his popularity in 
the place was so great, I felt sure of his elec- 
tion, which on the organization of the com- 
pany was unanimous. 

A circumstance now occurred that greatly 
marred my plans. Just outside of L—— was 
one of the loveliest spots I have ever seen. It 
was a natural bower, situated on the edge of 
a pretty little stream. It was a favorite re- 
sort with me, and I used to spend many an 
hour in it, with a book for my companion. A 
few evenings after the formation of my com- 
pany, 1 picked up a copy of “ Hardee,” and 
strolled out to the bower for the purpose of 
studying Tactics, where I would not be dis- 
turbed. I chose a private nook in among the 
trees, which was secured from observation by 
the thick shrubbery, so that even when strip- 
ped of its leafy covering, it was almost en- 
tirely hidden from view. Now, it was entirely 
concealed. The afternoon was disagreeably 
warm, the Tactics were dull and perplexing, 
and after a while the two succeeded in putting 
me to sleep. How long I slept I do not know 
—I was awakened by the sound of voices in 
the bower, and upon rising, saw that the sun 
had gone down, and the twilight was coming 
on. The voices were those of a man and a 
woman, and after listening awhile I found 
that the parties in the bower were George 
Jerrold and Evelyn Jessup. They were speak- 
ing very earnestly, and I knew at once that 
the crisis of their affairs had arrived. I wanted 
to go away, for I had not the least desire to 
remain and overhear the conversation, but I 
could not help myself. There was no means 
of getting out of my hiding-place, except by 
passing the spot where the two were seated, 
and that I did not wish todo. After all, I 
thought it best not to disturb them, for in do- 
ing 80,1 might damage my friend’s cause 
fatally. Consoled by this reflection, I re- 
mained quiet, overhearing every word that 
was spoken. 

“You know, Evelyn,” I heard George say, 
eagerly, “that I have always loved you; I 
have never loved any woman before, and I 
shall never love one again. I am going away 
soon, and I want to know before I go, if you 
will be my wife.” 

The eager voice paused, and in the silence 
that ensued, I could hear Miss Jessup pluck- 
ing the leaves off the trees. I could not see 
her, I knew she was agitated. This was not 
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. like her, for she was usually calm and self- 


“Will you tell me, Evelyn?” George went 
on, and his voice was wondrously soft and 
tender. “I know I am asking for a great deal 
when I ask for your love; but I love you very 
dearly, and I will try to make you happy. I 
have waited a long time for your answer. 
Will you tell me now ?” 

Again he wassilent. ThenI heard another 
and a softer voice, but one without the tender- 
ness of the first. 

“]T am sorry for this, Mr. Jerrold,” I heard 
Miss Jessup say,calmnly. “I did not mean 
that you should love me.” 

“ Not mean that I should love you?” cried 
George, excitedly. “ You cannot mean that, 
You surely did not mean to deceive me.” 

’ “I did not deceive you,” said the lady, 
calmly. “ You deceived yourself.” 

“Were you flirting with me?” 

“As you please,” she answered, coldly. 

Again there was silence, so long that it 
began to be oppressive. My heart ached for 
George; 1 knew he was suffering, but he was 


very quiet. I could hear nothing but the in-— 


termjinable plucking of leaves, and George's 
heavy breathing. At last I heard him rise to 
his feet. 

“God forgive you for the great wrong you 
have done me!” hesaid to his companion. “I 
thought you too good, too noble, to stoop to 
the poor amusement of trifling with a man’s 
heart. I see you now in a different light. I 
am not angry with you; I pity you—I do not 
love younow. My great love for you is gone, 
I know not where, destroyed by your own 
hands. I only pity you.” 

“ We will go home, if you please,” said Miss 
Jessup, hastily. 

Nothing more was said; they left the bower 
in silence. It was a singular love scene, un- 
like any I ever saw in books. To me it was 
a terrible scene, for I knew it had wrecked 
the hopes and withered the freshness of one of 
the noblest hearts God ever made. I couldn’t 
help it, I cursed Evelyn Jessup far more bitter- 
ly than I could have done had I been her vic- 
tim. She had wronged one I loved more than 
I did myself, and I hated her, 

When I went back to my room that night, 
I found George Jerrold waiting forme. He 
was paler than I had ever seen him, and I 
thought him sterner and more reserved. He 
was a different man from the one that had 
left me a few hours before, to hear from the 
lips of that beautiful fend, the words that had 


changed his whole being. He urged me to 
hasten the day of our departure from L——. 
He thought we ought to be in the field as soon 
as possible. We could accomplish nothing by 
remaining at L——, and might be of great 
service by going at once. 

Poor fellow! I understood his reasons better 
than he thought. He was as anxious to get 
away from Evelyn Jessup as he was to meet 
the enemy. I promised him to hurry our de- 
parture, and I at once set about making 
preparations in earnest. 

Before we left L——, we received from the 
ladies a flag. It was very handsome, but 
simple—the old stars and stripes, and in the 
centre of the Union was worked the name of 
the beautiful woman who made it—Evelyn 
Jessup. 

The day before we left L-— we marched 
to the court house to receive the flag. George 
being the best speaker among us, was selected 
to receive the flag, and to return the thanks 
of the company for the honor done them. We 
found quite a crowd assembled in front of the 
court house, and I was not a little surprised 
when I saw that Miss Jessup was to present 
the flag. She seemed startled when George 
advanced to receive it, but quickly regaining 
her composure, went through the presenta- 
tion ceremony with perfect calmness, She 
spoke feelingly, and when she gave the flag 
into George’s hands, she bade him keep it, 
and never part with it,and told him thas 
whenever he saw its folds flying in the breeze 
of heaven, to remember she was praying for 
the flag and its brave defender. She did not 
say defenders. I saw a gleam of joy flash 
across George’s countenance, as he broke out 
impetuously : 

“Living or dying, I will never part with 
it.” 

This was all he said. Indeed, nothing 
more was necessary, for Miss Jessup stepped 
back suddenly into the throng, and George 
was left alone with his flag. 

When we reached our quarters, George Jer- 
rold offered his resignation as first lieutenant. 
He wanted to carry the colors, he said, and 
keep the promise he had made. I tried to 
prevail on him to change his mind, but in 
vain. Carry the colors he would, and we 
were forced to let him have his way. 

. The next day we left L——. George did 
not see Miss Jessup again, and her name never 
passed his lips. He was calm, but I could see 
it was. only the calmness that comes to the 
heart when its last hope is dead. Although 
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he had given up all hope of winning Evelyn 
Jessup, he had not ceased to love her. 

The regiment to which we were assigned 
was ordered to Virginia, and finally became 
a part of the —— brigade attached to Porter’s 
corps. The flag that had been given us be- 
came the regimental flag, and George Jerrold 
continued to bear it. He was frequently 
offered higher positions, but he steadfastly re- 
fused them, saying he preferred to carry the 
colors. The men thought him a strange fel- 
low; but I knew the reason of his conduct. 
The flag was her gift, and he could not bear 
te part with it. He could not endure to see it 
pass into hands that would not value it as he 
did. It seemed that he had transferred to the 
gift the love he had borne the giver. 

All the men loved that flag. It had waved 
proudly over too many hard fought fields to 
be an object of indifference to any of us. At 
Yorktown, Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, and a 
score of minor engagements, it had guided 
eur regiment to victory. It was tattered by 
the winds, and almost torn to pieces by rebel 
bullets, but it was glorious in its history. A 
eouple of balls had passed through the name 
on the Union, and a stranger could not have 
made it out. Some of the men had forgotten 

it. One mun cherished it with a love that I 
could hardly understand. He told me one 
day, as he pointed to the rents, that he felt 
like the balls were going through his heart 
when they struck the flag. 

At last the campaign before Richmond 
closed. Then came the days that were so 
dark for the army, and so full of grief to me. 
The rebels crossed the Chickahominy, and at- 
tacked our right flank, thus commencing the 
terrible seven days’ battles. 

On the first day of the fight—and it was a 
hard fight, George behaved with great gallan- 
try. His flag was always in front, always 
nearest the enemy. When night came we 
had not lost an inch of ground. It took much 
to accomplish this, for the enemy largely. out- 
numbered us, and fought well 


During the day I noticed that George was: 


livelier and more buoyant in his manner than 
I had seen him since we left L—— He 
seemed to have gone back to himself again. 
This change surprised me very greatly. I 
could not understand it. 

The next day we fought the enemy again. 
From early dawn until dark they bore steadily 
down upon us. We contested the ground 
inch by inch. Late in the afternoon Jackson 
struck our rear at Cold Harbor. Beaten in 
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this fight, we collected all our strength on 
the south bank of the river. We were almost 
worn ‘out—I felt sure we could not much 
longer maintain such an unequal conflict. 
The men were only men, and I knew we 
would be called upon to meet fresh forces of 
the enemy every day ; so, for the first time in 
my life, I wished for the order to retreat. 

At last itcame. Emerging from the fright- 
ful carnage of Savage Station, and leaving 
thousands of our brave fellows behind us, 
dead, dying and wounded, we plunged into 
the terrible swamps. No one who was with 
the army there, will ever forget the march to 
James River. For days we struggled through 
mire and water, pausing occasionally to fight 
the rebels who pressed too close upon us, and 
then plunging into the swamp again, hopeless 
of finding anything but death in that terrible 
land. There was one thing more appalling 
than all else. On the way we had to abandon 
many poor fellows, wounded or broken down 
by the march, for want of means to carry them 
with us. Their cries and groans were heart- 
rending, and I saw many stout-hearted sol- 
diers who had borne unflinchingly all the 
perils of the fight, burst into tears as they 
listened to them. During this fearful time, 
George Jerrold came to me. 

“T want to speak to you, captain,” he said. 

We were holding asmall crossing in the 
swamp, until the army could pass out of 
danger. The rebels were on the opposite 
shore. 

“ Come, sit down by me,” I said, “ and speak 


lower, or you will draw upon us the fire of 


the rebel sharpshvoters over yonder.” 

He sat down by me, and for a moment was 
silent. “I have come to ask a favor of you,” 
he began at last. “I feel sure that I shal! not 
survive to-morrow’s fight, and I wish to make 
a request of you.” 

“ Nonsense, nan,” I exclaimed. “ What has 
put such thoughts into your head ?” 

“Never mind,” he said, quietly. “TI feel 
sure that I shall be killed to-morrow—I am 
not afraid to die; but I wish to live. Life is 
just becoming bright to me once more, and it 
is hard to lay it down.” 

“My dear friend, you must be more 
cheerful.” 

“T am satisfied that I shall die to-morrow,” 
he went on, not heeding me, “and I want to 
tell you something which will explain the 
request I am about to make.” 

He told me in a few simple words, the story 
of his love for Evelyn Jessup. I knew most - 
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of it already, but did not betray my knowl- 
edge of it. He had never ceased to love her. 
He had from the moment of his last interview 
with her, abandoned all hope of winning her. 
At first he thought he did not love her; but 
he soon found how great was his error—that 
he loved her more than ever. This love had 
grown stronger and firmer every day. When 
he heard her say as she gave him the flag, that 
she would always pray for its “brave de- 
fender,” a new hope had sprung up in his 
heart, but had faded almost as soon as it was 
born. 

“Now you know,” he continued, “ why I 
gave up my rank to carry the colors. I felt 
that she had given them to my especial care. 
I could not bear the thought of their being 
borne by any other hands. It would have been 
worse than death to me to have seen that flag 
disgraced or captured. It has been a long 
time since I received it, but I have felt all the 
time that while I *carried her flag there was 
still a hope that she might one day be mine. 
If I live through to-morrow’s fight, this hope 
will be realized, for I have now the happy 
satisfaction of knowing that Evelyn loves me. 
The day before these fights began, I received 
a letter from her. If I fall to-morrow, you 
will find it in the pocket of my jacket. Read 
it—it will explain everything. I want you to 
see her and tell her how I have loved her, and 
how I died defending her flag. Will you 
promise me this?” 

I pressed his hand in silence, for the thought 
of losing him affected me deeply. 

“Thank you,” he said, quietly. “I want 
you to watch me to-morrow, and if I fall don’t 
let the rebels get the flag. Let it lead the 
regimert as it has always done.” 

I promised him that all of his wishes should 
be carried out, and begged him to shake off 
his gloomy anticipations. He only smiled 
very quietly, and said that could not be. 
Shortly afterwards he left me. 

The next afternoon we halted to meet the 
enemy at Glendale. The battle was long and 
desperate. For awhile we drove the enemy 
like sheep before us, and advanced our lines 
considerably. The colors of the regiment 
were always in front, and it seemed that 
wherever they went victory followed. I 
watched them anxiously, for I dreaded every 
moment to see their heroic bearer fall, but to 
my great joy they continued to wave trium- 
phantly over us, 

Late in the evening, the rebels having re- 
ceived strong reinforcements made a murder- 
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ous assault upon our centre and broke it. 


The order was passed along the lines to fall 


back. I looked at George. He was standing 
immovable, waving the colors in the face of 
the enemy, who, seeing us give way, pressed 
heavily upon us; the colonel shouted to him 
to fall back. Just at this moment a whole 
volley was fired at him, and I saw the colors 
fall from his hands as he staggered back. In- 
voluntarily I closed my eyes. A shout from 
the regiment startled me, and I looked to- 
ward the place where I had seen the flag fall. 
George had regained it, and was coming back 
with it. He was only wounded. We gave 
way sullenly, and the enemy followed closely. 
It was dark when we reached our original 
position, and I could no longer see the flag-or 
its bearer. 

The battle had been over-for half an hour, 
when I heard a voice just beyond our lines, 
calling out in great agony for water. The 
enemy were immediately in front of us, and 
it was a dangerous undertaking to go to the 
poor fellow’s assistance. I listened again. 
This time I heard some one call my name, 
and ask for water. Ina moment I recognized 
the voice. I hesitated no longer, but stealing 
quickly and lightly across the intervening 
space, hurried to the place where I had heard 
the voice. When I reached it, I found George 
Jerrold lying on the ground, with his body 
frightfully mangled by rape shot. It was 
plain that he would die in a few minutes. [ 
gave him some water, and spoke to him. He 
recognized me, 

“IT am glad you have come,” he said faintly. 
“Tam almost gone. Look in my pocket and 
get the letter. Now put your hand in my 
bosom and take out the flag. When they shot 
me the last time, I took it from the staff, and 
concealed it in my breast, so they would not 
be able to find it. The rebels have whipped 
us this time; but it will not always be so, 
You'll take the flag with you, fur you will 
see home again. Give it to ber, and tell her 
all I have told you. Tell her 1 died for her 
flag.” 

His voice grew fainter every moment. In 
a little while he could not speak, and then the 
hand I held grew very cold—cold in death. 

I took the letter and the flag, and leaving 
the poor fellow where he had fallen, made my 
way back to my regiment. I was sobbing 
like a child as I went; L loved George Jerrold, 
as though he had been my brother. 

When I reached our lines, I found the 
army retiring from them. I learned that Gen- 
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eral McClellan was drawing off his troops to 
occupy a stronger position at Malvern Hill. 


1 was wounded the next day at Malvern Hill, 
and after the army reached Harrison’s Land- 
ing obtained a furlough until I was fit for 
duty. On my way home I read Evelyn Jes- 
sup’s letter. 

It was blotted with tears, and written in a 
trembling hand. She implored his pardon for 
the wrong she had done him. She loved him 
—had always loved him, and had only told 
him she was flirting with him to try him. His 
answer had roused her pride, and she would 
not undeceive him. She had suffered greatly. 
Her pride had fallen before her love, and now 
she could not live without his forgiveness. 
Poor girl, I pitied her. She had paid dearly 
for her folly, and her penance was not yet 
ended. 

The day after my arrival in L—— I called 
on Miss Jessup. When I had been with her 
a short time, I broke to her as gently as possi- 
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ble, the news of George's death. She grew 
very pale, but listened to me with perfeet 


calmness. Still I could see that she was 
suffering. I told her all that had been con- 
fided to me by my dead friend, and then I 
placed the flag in her hands and left her. 

I have seen her frequently since then. She 
is very sad, but is,I think, more beautiful 
than before, only the happy light that once 
shone in her eyes is gone forever. She bears 
her trials silently and patiently. 

I often think of poor George Jerrold, of his 
noble and heroic nature, and his unhappy 
love. Sometimes when I hear men boasting 
of their courage and exploits, and see how 
cold and void of all gentler feelings are their 
natures, my thoughts go back to one who was 
as brave as a lion, and as gentle as a girl, and 
I find myself murmuring, with eyes full of 
tears: 

“ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


LA BELLE ARTISTE. 


’ BY MES. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


I, 


A DREAD ADVENTURE. 


“ Her pictures are the Marsellaise in colors. 
This before us affects the eye precisely as our 
national hymn affects the ear, and both pos- 
sess the heart.” 

“You know the artiste then? She must be 
inspired.” 

“J know little more concerning her than 
ran wild throughout all Paris within a twelve- 
month—namely, that she is Clotilde, daughter 
of his high reverence, the Cardinal de Villieu. 
She is scarce fifteen—a mere child. Yet, ex- 
cept this one exquisite landscape, all her 
paintings were produced over a year since. 
It has been intimated that her gift was short- 
lived, and disappeared as it came; the gem 
before us, however, puts that slander to flight. 
Others assert she only finds her inspiration 
in one particular chamber of her father’s 
ancient chateau overhanging the Seine, close 
by the prison; and that the cardinal who is 
very proud and very fond of her, fearing for 
her health, removed her to a more salubrious 
locality, when of necessity her gen‘us was left 
behind.” 


“This is no meteoric genius. It cannot 
die, though well might it stand awhile inute 
in awe of itself. Orit may feel discourage- 
ment in the'limitation of its own powers; for 
this production, winning the praises of thou- 
sands, one feels did by no means satisfy the 
artiste herself, Therein is the seal of real 
genius, It is as ifa caged bird, at last broken 
free, should cleave the upper air, yet not at 
once be able to comprehend its glorious 
freedom.” 

“ Hush!—what is the sensation with the 
throng? Ah, it is her name whispered from 
lip to lip. ‘ Clotilde, she is coming!’ They 
part to,give her space. I shall be delighted 
to look on her—it is said she is beautiful as 
an angel.” 

Beautiful angel indeed, as we conceive of 
angelic beauty, 

“ ___ yet not too good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


was the rare young creature, attended by 4 
single footman, who passed slowly between 
the living walls, occasionally smiling and 
bowing as she recognized friend in the crowd, 
but otherwise all unconscious of the admira_ 
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tion she excited throughout the grand exhi- 
bition hall, 
Not half enough had the throng feasted 


their eyes, when she was gone. Then all 

to have one more look at the picture. 
It had been sold within the first hour of being 
brought hither, they said—for the young 
artiste sold all her pictures and gave the money 
to the poor, making the distribution with her 
own hands; which proved that the beauty of 
her face did not belie the goodness of her 
heart. 

Clotilde returned to her carriage, and was 
driven to a humble and somewhat remote 
portion of the city. There alighting at the 
head of one of the narrowest and dingiest 
streets, she bade the coachman await her 
return; entered its dark precincts unattended, 
and passed on with rapid feet that were evi- 
dently. accustomed to their way. 

Half an hour had elapsed when a female 
shriek rang through the purlieus of the neigh- 
borhood. Instantly the very paving stones, 


imbedded in mire, seemed to assume human 


shape, so thickly thronged the wretched in- 
habitants; and men, women and children 
echoed inquiries which for a time none could 
answer, of who and what and where. 

At length one reported that a young lady 
had been carried off by a couple of ruffians, 
who had snatched her up and disappeared 
with her among the many devious lanes of the 
place, and instantly the excited crowd took 
up the refrain. The unfortunate victim 
seemed known and yet unknown. Voices 
cried out that it was the young lady who 
sometimes came to 25—more than this, no 
one could say. 

While the coachman with difficulty restrain- 
ed his horses, rearing amid the surging throng 
of human beings, not knowing whether indeed 
he had best delay where he was or drive home 
with all speed and give information of what 
had befallen, an old woman pressed her way 
up to the carriage with wringing of hands but 
no other demonstration of woe. Her whole 
appearance marked her as being above the 
canaille by whom she was surrounded. Her 
gown, though of common material, was clean 
and neat; the pure gray hair was laid smooth- 
ly beneath the border of her snowy cap; in 

evidently been fair. 

Hardly had she appeared when a young 
man, habited in a rode de chambre, and wear- 
ing neither hat nor shoes, bearing in his arms 
a scarce animate female form, made his way 
likewise to the carriage, drew open the door 


and deposited his fair burthen on its cushions. 
One moment he bent over her reclining 


there, pressed a kiss on the white forehead, 
and reluctantly left her, with difficulty shut- 
ting her in from the eager gaze of the multi- 
tude who were loudly applauding the rescue. 
The heart may beat right, though rags cover 
it. 

Right and left swayed the crowd at the 
behest of the pale handsome young stranger, 
who shouted to the coachman to “ drive on”— 
that “all was well;” and having watched the 
carriage till it turned a corner from sight, 
with the tenderly-uttered epithet—* mother,” 
drew the arm of the gray-haired woman with- 
in his own and disappeared. 


IL 


THE REAL ARTIST. 

GREAT was the consternation of the car- 
dinal on learning what peril his daughter had 
encountered; but his chief thought was of 


bringing to punishment her abductors, rather 
than of rewarding her preserver. But days 
passed and the placards at the corners of the 
streets began to grow weather-stained, while 
to the cardinal’s disappointment no one ap- 
peared to claim the liberal reward they offered 
for the apprehension of the criminals. 

Meanwhile Clotilde was geatly forbidden to: 
go out any more alone on her errands of 
mercy, and trusty servants appointed to see 
that for the present she did not leave the house. 
To soften his mandate as much as possible, 
her father himself provided her with a new 
supply of artists’ materials in her favorite 
chamber, where he told her she should be free 
to lock herself in for many hours together, as 
she used to do when engaged on the pictures 
which had won for her the public admiration. 

“T care nothing for these,” returned the 
daughter, half grieved half petulant, “I can- 
not paint—I have never painted anything 
worthy of notice, and never shall. Boutine 
was right when he told you I had no capacity. 
Nefther do I like the chateau at all.” 

“Sweetly perverse!” said the cardinal to 
himself, “my dear child is more a woman 
every day.” 

The same afternoon as Clotilde sat in some- 
what gloomy reverie, a secret influence she 
knew not what drew her to a small window 
overlooking the prison yard, whence she be- 
held a prisoner, heavily ironed, let out of a 
cart at the gate and dragged like a dead dog 
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in the direction of the lowest and most loath- 
some of the prison dungeons. She uttered a 
groan, and clasped her hands tightly over 
her heart, that stood still, then bounded like 
a wounded deer. 

Vainly she rallied and strove to believe the 
person some guilty wretch, whose face and 
name were all unknown to her. There had 
been no sufficient opportunity of recognizing 
him ; yet a sweet sad greeting, mingling love 
and despair, had seemed to come up to her 
through the murky atmosphere. 

“Vivian! Vivian!” she murmured, tears 
sparkling in her eyes like crystals while she 
paced her room to and fro. 

Pausing suddenly she seemed to reflect or 
to listen intently. Then turning she secured 
her door, closed the window shutters with 
what haste she could, and lighted a lamp, 
although it wanted hours of sunset. 

At the opposite side of the chamber she 
lifted the arras and touched a point in the 
wall, when a secret door flew open, disclosing 
beneath the rays of the lamp she held, a flight 
of winding stairs descending till they were 
lost in impenetrable darkness. She bent low, 
again listening ; but no sound ascended out of 
the abyss. But the slight whisper of her lips 
called as it were a spirit echo out of the 


“TI will go down.” (Echo—low down!) 
“What should I fear?” (Fear!) “ Vivian 
came by this way,” (Hist! Away!) “My 
artist chained!” (My heart is flame!) “Ina 
cell he shall be mine host,” (demon ghost!) 
“ Clotilde, will come to thee through the uni- 
verse,” (Clotilde—come be—one of us!) 

She started back. At that moment there 
came a knock to the door of her chamber. 
The secret door shut of itself noiselessly, the 
curtain was let fall before it; she flew to re- 
open the shutters, extinguished her lamp and 
obeyed the summons. It proved to be a mes- 
senger from her father, who desired her to be 
informed that one of the two ruffians had been 
taken and was now in prison. “ The cardinal 
would come to his daughter,” the messenger 
added, “so soon as an important matter should 
be despatched.” 

Clotilde again alone, shook her head. 

“TI must still believe it is Vivian,” she sighed. 
“And O! I will tell my father everything. 
My artist has a noble soul, and the genius my 
father worships—genius better than riches, 
He can deny me nothing.” 

Her thoughts went back to the day fifteen 
months before, whose strange events had been 


to her the beginning of the blissful misery of 
love. She was weeping childishly on the 
floor before her easel, where she had flung 
herself in vexation and thorough dislike of 
her task. The master had just left her, having 
done nothing but chide; and indeed she made 
no progress whatsoever. 

Clotilde had believed herself alone, but on 
looking up beheld sitting opposite a youth 
with deep clear eyes under a broad white 
forehead, and a smile which was to her what 
sunshine would have been to him in his lone 
dark cell. “Are you Adonis?” she inquired, 
“No, mademoiselle, except I, am already 
dead, and you the flower sprung from my de- 
cay. But I can paint—will you let me paint 
for you?” 

Here then was the secret of her fame. A 
prisoner accused of treason, laboring to trace 
on his dungeon wall what he deemed might 
be hieroglyphics written there, had accident- 
ally touched a spring which opened a door 
admitting him into a passage, rayless like his 
dungeon. At the further end of the passage 
a long flight of stairs, at the head of the flight 
another secret door. He viewed the chamber 
through the arras, then ventured into the 
presence of the weeping child. 

She loved the artist—was beloved by him, 
and both were happy. He scarcely thought 
any longer of what might be his doom, till one 
day he was set at liberty. From that time he 
lived with his aged mother in obscure lodgings ; 
for besides being poor, he knew too well the 
fickleness of what was called justice to feel 
good assurance of his freedom being contin- 
ued to him. 

Here he seemed to prosper less than in 
confinement; for he fell ill—too ill to pursue 
his favorite employment—and was only pro- 
nounced convalescent, when on the occasion 
of Clotilde’s last visit, he rushed forth in time 
to save his beloved from the grasp of violence. 


In. 
DUNGEON AND BLOCK. 


Ir was indeed Vivian St. Orme whom Clo- 
tilde had seen returned to his cold damp dun- 
geon. From the fetters that bound his limbs, 
and the cruelty heaped upon him, the prisoner 
knew that this time there was little to hope 
for, and that he might prepare speedily to 
meet death. His mother and Clotilde were 
commended to God as his own soul. 

His apprehensions were too true. An hour. 
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only elapsed when the huge key of his dun- 
geon again turned in its lock, the ponderous 
door grated harshly on its hinges, and three 
men entered. The first who was carelessly 
swinging a lantern in his hand, halted to 
guard the door. The second passed by, and 
the third, the former bearing the enginery of 
death—an axe and a block; the latter was the 
Cardinal Villieu, come to see his work well 
executed. 

“You have but five minutes to live,” he 
said to St. Orme. 

“Grant me ten, sire, and strike off my 
shackles, that I may offer my last supplications 
to Heaven as a man and not as a felon.” 

“Which of our abundant clemency we 
grant,” returned the cardinal. “ Attendez 
vos prieres.” 

“ Be pleased, also, most excellent cardinal, 
to order me leave to withdraw for the brief 
space allotted me, to the little inner cell where 
I have a crucifix of clay plastered on the wall. 
Let the bolts be drawn, for I would be alone 
before the Almighty Sovereign; when the 
moment comes I shall be found ready.” 

This request being likewise obtained, Viv- 

jan touched the secret spring and darted 
along the well-remembered passage, pausing 
not till within his lady’s chamber, he knélt at 
her feet. Clotilde embracing him burst into 
tears. 
“ Bless thee!” he cried pressing with his 
lips her wet eyelids, “it is joy enough for 
me that I find myself once more in your 
presence.” 

“ How happy you look, my artist, my hero, 
my own Vivian. I am glad at least that you 
are not manacled.” 

“Ay loveliest, I shall wear fetters no more. 
Your father himself has promised as much.” 

“My father? Then all will be well.” 

“All will be.well, and shortly. But now I 
must return.” 

“ So soon !” 

“But we shall meet again, Clotilde—we 
shall meet again. Adieu, my love—adieu.” 

He waved her back, but she followed to the 
secret door and held it open. Her flying 
lover even thought he heard her descend a 
stair or so, but of course she would come no 
further. Just as the rusty bolt was being 
thrust back by the waiting executioner, Viv- 
ian entered the inner cell. 

“Come,” growled the other, impatiently— 
“it is too cold here for his high reverence. 
Be speedy.” 

“Excuse me, my lord,” bowing low, and 


St. Orme promptly advancing knelt . before 
the block. 

For what crime he was to suffer—whether 
on the renewal of the former baseless allega- 
tion, or some other equally so, he knew not, 
nor did it matter. Not improbably however 
his love for the fair Clotilde had been dis- 
covered ; and the active part her father took 
in the case would seem to confirm this opinion. 

“ Miserere Domine,” and the doomed man 
bent his head to the block. 

At that instant Clotilde with a piercing 


shriek fell upon his neck. 
“O my father, it was he who saved me!” 
* * * 


Vivian St. Orme was speedily released. 
He had been mistakenly arrested as one of 
the two ruffians, and thus, without even the 
semblance of a trial, was to have been ex- 
ecuted. 

Cardinal Villieu rewarded him with the 
hand of his lovely daughter, gaining to him- 
self an artist son, thus satisfying a lifelong 
ambition, in default of which he had striven 
to make an artiste of Clotilde. 

In one of the finest chateaus in the environs 
of Paris, the pair, with the gray-haired mother 
of the bridegroom, lived long and happily; 
Vivian pursuing his art, Clotilde glorying in 
his fame. In time the walls of the elegant 
home which had been part of the bride’s 
dower, came to be hung with portraits of 
children and children’s ¢hildren. 


SUBTERRANEAN FISH. 

Fish, notwithstanding they have the ocean 
all to themselves, are frequently found mak- 
ing subterranean explorations. In the low 
lands of the Mississippi valley, near the coast, 
there are “ quaking prairies,” where cattle are 
pastured, and where you may fancy yourself 
far inland, yet if you pierce anywhere through 
the turf to the depth of two feet, you will find 
sea-fish swimming about, which, through sub- 
terranean watery channels have made their 
way from the Gulfin search of food. We hear 
of eyeless fish in the dark recesses of the 
Mammoth Cave, which proves that they ac- 
commodate themselves to their circumstances 
—where eyes are useless they dispense with 
them! Fish have also been brought up from 
great depths through Artesian wells. At 
San Jose, Cal., fish were taken from an Arte- 
sian well, resembling bass, though very small. 
They probably come from subterranean 
lakes. 
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GUS WALKER’S TRIP. 


BY ARTHUR L,. MESERVE. 


“AND 80, my boy, you have seen all there 
is worth seeing in the old countries; all places 
that we have read and talked about, and some- 
times dreamed of ?” 

“ Yes, uncle, everything that travellers can 
see Ihave gazed upon; and, after all, I like 
America the best, and wouldn’t exchange it 
for the whole batch of kingdoms, from the 
North Cape to the Golden Horn.” 

“Tam glad you like your.own land the best. 
I was afraid you would come home with your 
head full of sights abroad, and think there was 
nothing good enough for you in this republi- 
can land. I am glad I was mistaken, and 
that you have brought home a whole heart, to 
bestow on some good Yankee girl, one of 
which is worth a dozen picked out of the old 
world.” 

“TI believe you are right there, uncle; I 
think I should rather have one than a dozen, 
any time, Yankee or not.” 

“T know I am right; and now I expect you 
to settle down at once.” 

“ Have you been planning to marry me as 
soon as I got home, uncle ?” 

“ Yes, Gus; and I have got just as nice a 
girl picked out for you as there is in the world. 
You can’t help liking her; and I have talked 
it all over with her aunt,and she has spoken to 
the girl, so it is all right, and all you have to 
do is to go in and win.” 

“ Surely, uncle, I am greatly obliged to you 
for the pains you have taken to help along my 
matrimonial affairs. Who is this remarkable 
young lady that you have picked out for me? 
for I take it, of course, that she is beautiful, 
and possesses all the lovely female traits wo- 
man is heir to, or else she would not have 
attracted the attention of my bachelor uncle, 
who has lived to the age of sixty, and is still 
free, as far as I know, from the noose matri- 
monial.” 

Peter Walker was slightly affronted at the 
words of his nephew; so he answered rather 
crustily: 

“The young lady is an old playmate of 
yours, Fanny Miller.” 

“ Horrors, uncle! She and I used to quar- 
rel every half hour when we were together. 
It aint possible you have forgotten that, and 
picked her out for my wife! Why, you could 


not live in the same house with us; and we 
should drive everybody away that lived near 
us, or else be complained of as a nuisance. 
You must be beside yourself to think of such 
a thing!” 

“She is as fine a young lady as there is 
in the city, and if you will behave yourself 
there will be no trouble,” said the uncle, some- 
what hotly. 

“ But think how ugly she used'to be! She 
was a perfect fright, and the girls and boys 
used to call her a sunflower.” 

“You have not seen her for five years.” 

“And don’t want to for five to come.” 

“And why not, pray?” 

“ Because she is so ugly.” 

“And I tell you she is beautiful.” 

“She has got red hair.” 

“ People call it auburn.” 

“And a freckled face.” 

“ What else, sir?” 

“And a temper; why, I shudder when I 
think of it; ‘and the battles we used to have. 
Though Iam the oldest she almost always 
came off victorious. Why, uncle, how could 
you think of such a thing, as mating us to- 
gether ?” 

“ She is a splendid girl, and you are a fool.” 

“ You are complimentary, very.” 

“Tt’s the truth. There aint a finer looking: 
girl in the city; nora bigger fool than you 
are.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it.” 

“You don’t want to.” 

“T know I don't.” 

“ Will you go and see Miss Miller with me 
to-day ?” 

“No, I’ve got an engagement elsewhere.” 

“You ungrateful dog; is this the way you 
are going to treat me after all I have done for 
you?” And Peter Walker looked very red in 
the face. It was plain to see that he was get- 
ting angry. 

“Tecan’t help it. You must allow me to 
choose a wife to suit myself.” 

“If you don’t marry Fanny Miller, you 
never shall have a dollar of my money.” 

“ Very well, I wont marry her, and if you 
think proper to turn me out of the house I 
will apply for a clerkship down town. Good 
morning, uncle, I am going out.” And he 
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left the room closing the door behind him, 
leaving the uncle in anything but an enviable 
state of mind. 


A young man with a broad Panama hat 
upon his head, a light knapsack strapped upon 
his shoulders, and clad in a strong, serviceable 
suit, was, at the close of a summer afternoon, 
passing up the narrow valley that led to the 
Glen. 

The sun was resting on the rim of the moun- 
tains to the westward, and its golden rays 
came in through the clearing around the trees, 
and lay in fantastic figures along the dusty 
road, that elsewhere was hidin shadows. The 
valley was narrow, only wide enough for the 
road and river, and on either side rose the 
lofty mountains, clad in the golden light of 
the sunset. Up from the bed of the river 
came the sound of falling waters, filling the 
woods with music as it mingled with the notes 
of the birds amid the branches of the trees, 
who were singing in harmony with the voice 
of the river. 

The afternoon had been sultry and the trav- 
eller was tired and foot-sure, yet it did not 
prevent his drinking in the beauties of the 
scenery that lay about him, and at last reach- 
ing a large rock covered with moss, lying close 
to the road, he clambered to the top and seat- 
ed himself for a short rest. 

“ Well,” said he to himself, as he fanned his 
heated face vigorously with his broad-brim- 
med hat, “here you are, Gus Walker, afoot 
and alone among the grand old mountains of 
New Hampshire, that equal anything I saw 
in Europe, and your old uncle is fretting and 

ming at what he considers your obstina- 

y; while without doubt Miss Fanny and her 
managing aunt think by this time there is 
not much hope of ensnaring me in the same 
meshes with which they have caught my 
uncle. Well, I hope that interesting trio 
will have come to their senses by the time I 
make the tour of the mountain and turn my 
feet city-ward. I wonder how far it is to the 
Glen? They told me back at the last farm- 
house, that it was six miles, but I know I 
have walked ten since then, and I don’t see as 
I am any nearer out of the woods than I was 
an hour ago. I must hurry up, or it will be 
dark before I get out of this valley.” And 
having arrived at this conclusion, the young 
man descended from his perch, and walked 
briskly along the road from which the moon- 
light was fast being gathered up, leaving only 
shadows behind. 


The young man had taken but a few steps, 
when a sudden turn in the road revealed to 
him a sight that brought him at once to a 
standstill, and riveted his attention, while at 
the same time it awakened all his admiration, 
and he stood still, not daring to move for fear 
it would spoil the picture before him. 

The river at this point came close to the 
road; its bed formed of cliffs through which 
the water had worn narrow channels, that 
turned into deep emerald pools at the foot 
of the rocks, covered mostly with white foam- 
ing spray. Over this spot were shed the last 
golden rays of the setting sun, and im its 
midst, upon a projecting cliff, was seated a 
lady, as fair as any he had seen in the old 
world. Her hat was lying on the rocks beside 
her, and the sun turned her hair into what 
seemed to be waves of gold, lying upon her 
white neck and brow, coupled with features 
that. were faultless as the creation of an artist. 
She held a slight fishing-rod in her hand, and 
at a little distance was a tow-headed youth, 
who carried a basket, in which the captive 
fish were imprisoned, when taken from their 
native element by their beautiful captor. 

For a few moments Gus Walker stood spell- 
bound, then he remembered the rudeness of 
his gaze, and feared it might be observed by 
the lady whose attention had been called to 
him by the urchin, though he had not noticed 
that she had turned her head in his direction. 

Here was an opportunity to make a chance 
acquaintance, that could not prove otherwise 
than agreeable. She unquestionably could tell 
him the distance to the Glen, which he knew 
could not be far off, as without doubt she had 
come from the hotel. He came down the 
road and stepped out upon the cliffs and re- 
moved his hat from his head. Would the lady 
tell him the distance to the Glen House ? 

The lady gave a quick start at the sound of 
his voice, and for a moment she seemed to be 
so confused that she could give no answer; 
but she quickly recovered herself and stole a 
glance at him with her beautiful eyes that 
quickly captivated him. 

“ Half a mile I believe they call it; don’t 
they, Sammy ?” appealing to the urchin. 

“ Yes, marm, just that, and the gentleman 
can’t help finding the way, for there aint no 
other road that goes anywhere else.” 

Gus Walker thought the boy wanted to get 
rid of him, that he might have the lady to him- 
self; but he meant to linger as long as he 
could with propriety, and could find questions 
to ask. 
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“Is the trout-fishing good here ?” tothe lady. 

“Very, I have caught a dozen in less than 
halfan hour. Now, Sammy, here is another.” 

She threw the rod back towards the shore 
and a noble mountain trout was dangling 
upon the hook; but it was not well secured, 
and before the boy could reach it, it had freed 
itself and was flapping down over the cliffs 
towards the deep pool whence it had been 
drawn. 

“Don’t lose him, Sammy. It is the bestone 

Ihave caught,” exclaimed the lady, fearful that 
the trout would reach the water in spite of 
the boy’s efforts. 
’ Gus Walker sprang down over the cliffs and 
caught at the trout. He thought he had him 
secure, and was holding him triumphantly 
aloft, when it slipped from his fingers and 
again renewed its attempts to reach the water. 
The young man sprang for it again; it eluded 
his grasp, and he made another effort. This 
time he was successful, for he held it firmly 
in his hand; but his triumph was of short du- 
ration, for his feet slipped on the smooth sur- 
face of the rock, and in spite of all his efforts 
to the contrary he was precipitated into the 
deep basin at the foot of the cliffs. 

The lady uttered a cry of alarm, but it was 
needless; for, although the water was deep 
there was no danger,as Gus was a good 
swimmer ; and when she saw him emerge from 
the water unharmed, she could not repress a 
light silvery laugh, at his mishap, which was 

. echoed by the young man, although he felt 
far from comfortable after his involuntary cold 
bath. 

He had held on to the trout while in the 
pool, and now he came up and presented it to 
her, saving: 

“The water nymphs sent that by me as an 
offering to you.” 

“Thank both you and them!” she returned, 
with a smile and asparkle in her eyes that 
went straight to the heart of the young man. 
“You are very kind, but I fear that you have 
exposed yourself for me.” 

“The immersion I have had will do me no 
harm; you can rest assured of that. I esteem 
it a fortunate accident, as it has enabled me to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“Golly, marm, he looked just like a frog 
when he went over the rocks,” put ja Sammy, 
at this moment. 

Thelady could not restrain her merriment at 
this comparison, and another burst of merry 
laughter rang through the forest and was 
caught up by the echoes ou the side of the 


mountains, and repeated over and over again, 
Gus joined in as well as he was able, for he 
was beginning to shiver, and one doesn’t feel 
much like laughing while in this condition, 
Besides, he was beginning to feel a little hurt 
at her manner, but it all vanished when she 
said: 

“Pardon me, sir, this radeness; but indeed 
you must hasten home, and don a change of 
clothing. ‘The water and the night air com- 
bined will affect you unpleasantly.” 

“T believe you are right, and will do your 
bidding at once; but may I not know the name 
of her to whom I am indebted for this advice? 
Mine is Walker, and I am from New York.” 

“And mine is Willis, from the same city.” 

“Thank you; good evening, Miss Willis.” 
He pronounced the Miss at hazard, and he 
hoped that he was right. She did not correct 
him if he was not. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Walker.” 

He turned into the road, and then looked 
back for a parting glimpse. She was standing 
where he had left her, looking that way; and 
the vain young man congratulated himself, 
that she was interested in him, a mutual in- 
terest excited at once. 

That night they chanced to sit opposite at 
the supper-table. A few words were ex- 
changed there, and a quiet talk on the veran- 
dah in the evening in company with an in- 
valid cousin, who had grown weary over his 
books and had come to the mountains in hopes 
to imbibe some of their life-giving principle. 
The air was doing him good, yet he dared not 
take the excursions that his cousin wished to. 

That night when Gus Walker fell asleep, he 
was very well pleased with himself, and hig 
dreams were of his new acquaintance. He 
was ready to thank his uncle for driving him 
away by his importuning to visit Miss Miller. 
He had found his destiny, he thought. 

A week went by, and Gus Walker lived and 
revelled in his new-found happiness. They 
climbed the mountains, roamed through the 
forests, and took fishing excursions together. 
Sammy ‘was ignored; his services were no 
longer needed. Gus Walker was in love, 
past all cure, and one afternoon he told her of 
the affection he bore her, and asked her to 
be his wife. They were sitting on the cliffs in 
the very spot where they had first met three 
weeks before. He told her of his past life, of 
his future prospects; that he should be poor 
unless his uucle relented; all except the men- 
tion of the name of the lady his uncle had set 
his mind on for his wife. It could be readily 
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ved that the lady was pleased with this 
avowal, but when he pressed her for an an- 
swer, she said: 

“Let me ask you a question or two, Mr. 
Walker, before I give you my answer. They 
had better be asked now than at any other 
time. Would it not be better for you to mar- 
ry this lady your uncle wishes to, than to lose 
the wealth that he can give you? Are you 
sure it would not be the best for you ?” 

“Quite sure, Fanny, that I am doing as I 
ought now. Nothing can induce me to wed 
the lady my uncle wishes me to.” 

“Is she disagreeable ?” 

“Positively she has frightful red hair, a 
freckled face, and such a temper, it makes me 
shudder at the bare recollections of the bat- 
tles we used to have when we were children.” 

“ Have you seen her lately ?” 

“ Not this five years.” 

“ Perhaps she has improved.” 

“Thopeso. There was need enough of it.” 

“T have a confession to make now, Augus- 
tus, and then if you wish me to be your wife I 
will say yes to your question. I came from 
home to avoid a similar engagement to yours.” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“Yes, my aunt, with whom I reside, was 


determined that I should marry a man who 
had a temper fully equal to the one you de- 
scribed in the lady you just spoke of, and to 
avoid him, I went to visit my cousin, and as 
he was coming to the Mountains I came with 
him. If I disobey this aunt of mine, I may 
be as poor as you will be.” 

“ Never mind that; you will be my wife?” 

“Tf you wish it.” 

“TI do,” and a kiss sealed the compact. 

An hour later they entered the office of the 
Glen House and looked over the list of arri- 
vals by the stages that had come in since they 
had been absent. The first names they read 
were, “Mr. and Mrs, Peter Walker, New. 
York.” 

“Uncle is here, and married!” exclaimed 
Gus, in astonishment. 

“Why, aunt, is it possible?” exclaimed his 
companion. He turned, and there stood his 
uncle and Mrs. Miller. The uncle had married 
the aunt. 

“ This is a fine way of doing business!” be- 
gan Peter Walker. 

“ I should think it was. I see the whole plot 
now,” said Gus. 

“He is to be my husband,” said Fanny; 
“ and all Lregret is, that he has such a temper !”’ 
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BY LOUISA AMELIA DUTBON. 


It is the old story I am about to tell; that 
story which, thank Heaven! people never tire 
of listening to, any more than we do of seeing 
the buds swell, and the leaves unfolding, and 
the world made young again by the coming 
of spring—the story to which, as we listen, our 
own youth comes back, and once more the 
flowers bloom, and the skies are blue, and our 
hearts are beating joyously, and it is May. I 
am not young now, neither js the day on 
which I am soberly writing this little record 
of a long past period a balmy one of spring, 
or anything like it; and yet May comes freshly 
back to me as I recall that day of which I am 
going to speak. 

A lark was singing far up in the blue sky, 
a few sheep were pasturing in the green dis- 
tance, and a tall figure dressed in gray, with 
& gun on its arm, and one or two dogs frisk- 
ing round it, was coming leisurely along the 
sea-wall. I had been fully intent, but the 


minute before, upon the sketch of the old boat 
I was making ; but now I felt nothing but the 
beating of my heart, and saw nothing but 
Mark Sutherland coming leisurely along the 
sea-wall, with his dogs playing round him. 

The little picture was never finished, for at 
the instant that I became conscious of the ad- 
vancing figure, I dropped my brush and hope- 
lessly ruined my distance by a great smear of 
vandyke brown. It was never finished, no— 
but I have it now, and I mean that it shall be 
laid beside me in my coffin. 

He was a long way off, when I first saw him, 
and yet it seemed almost the next instant that 
he was standing beside me speaking. My 
heart had not left off beating, and I could feel 
the color hot in my face as .I looked up, but 
my fiery little terrier took exception to his 
dogs, and flew at them with tumultuous dis- 
approval, taking his attention off me for the 
moment. When this little fracas was quieted, 
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he put down his gun-on the bank, made his 
retrievers lie beside it, and sat down himself 
by me. 

“Have you had good sport?” I asked, by 
way of saying something—anything. 

“No,” he answered ; “ but I don’t complain. 
I didn’t expect any. Icame out here because 

“I thought I should see you, and I wanted to 
tell you a piece of news, and ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“ News is a precious commodity indeed, in 
these wilds; but please remember my Scotch 
blood, in expecting an answer to the question.” 

He did not seem to be attending to what I 
said; he had taken up one of my sable brushes 
and was absently playing with it, but he threw 
it down the next minute, and said, softly: 

“ Hester, I have got an appoiutment that I 
have been trying for, and I shall leave for 
India next month—there’s my news.” 

My heart that had been beating so wildly, 
seemed to stand suddenly still, and drop down 
—down. The water and the green marsh 
rocked, blended hazily into each other and 
the sky; and then a voice that sounded dim 
and far off, but was my own, too, said, “ It is 
good news, I suppose.” 

“Good news! Well, yes, I hope so.” 

He stopped a minute here. His voice was 
avery deep one, for he was alarge, full-chested 
man; but when he spoke again it had a soft 
undertone in it, that used to ring in my ears 
afterwards—it does now. 

“TI thought it good news this morning, for 
without it I could not think of a wife. ‘hat 
troubled me little enough till lately—till, ah! 
till l knew you, Hester. My dear, I think 
you have guessed my question.” 

Guessed it! Ah! yes. But my face was 
down upon my bands; he could not hear the 
cry that I was stifling in my heart, and he 
went on gently, pitilessly : 

“But I shall not get an answer to it so. 
Well, then, Hester, will you marryme? Will 
you go with me to India?” 

1 did not answer—I could not. Ah! those 
who have had deliberately to kill their own 
happiness, to raise up themselves the barrier 
that shuts them out from hope, and love, and 
life, will know how hard it is—will pity me. 

“ Will you be my wile, and go with me to 
India?” 

“| cannot.” Ang no wonder that he made 
a sudden movement of surprise, for I myself 
wondered to hear the hoarse passion of my 
own voice. 

“You cannot! Whata fool I have been, 


then. I thought—I hoped—Hester, is it 
possible that you have not known what I have 
been thinking of all this time ?” 

Known what he had been thinking about? 
Ah! the life, and light, and joy of those mo- 
ments when I had dared to hope that I did, 
Ah! the anguish of feeling now that they had 
all been in vain! : 

“Look at me, Hester. I don’t think [ 
understand you, my dear,” he said, patiently 
and gently. “ You say you cannotbe my wife, 
and yet—Tell me you cannot love me, and I 
am answered at once.” 

He put his arm over my shoulder as I lean- 
ed forward, with my face buried in my lap, 
and whispered: 

“T think you do love me, Hester.” 

“O, Ido, Mark, I do!” I cried, lifting my 
head; “ but I cannot marry you—I shall have 
to give you up.” 

“Give me up, my dear love!” and he held 
me closer. 

“TI cannot go to India.” 

“Why not?” And he looked half amazed, 
half-amused. 

I could not bear the glance of his kind, dark 
eyes. I,shrank away from his arm and said: 

“ T cannot leave Milly.” 

To my own thinking, I had pronounced 
our doom now; but Mark Sutherland only 
laughed, and said: 

“ Well, then you shall not; Miss Milly shall 
g0, too.” 

“Ah! if that could only be; but Milly 
would die in India. We came home because 
the climate was killing her.” 

“And you will uot Jeave her?” 

“T promised mama, before she died, that I 
never would; that if I married it should not 
separate us; that my home should be Milly’s 
till she did not need it,” I answered, faltering 
under something in the look of his face that 
was new tome. Up to this time I had been 
thinking of myself; now I was reminded that 
I was giving pain to him. 

He was silent two or three minutes, looking 
away into the distance, He had taken his 
hand from my shoulder. 

“ Well, Hester,” said he, presently, gravely, 
not unkindly—but, ah! as it seemed to me, 
very coldly—“ you have simply to choose 
between your sister and myself. You are best 
able to judge of your sister’s claims upon you ; 
of my own, I will only say that I love you. 
I never thought or cared much about women 
till I saw you, soI am not likely to change 
my liking, or to forget it; and if you had 
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married me—But I will not try and plead my 
cause against your sister’s. It is for you to 
decide, and for me to abide by your decision.” 

I looked desperately up to the smiling blue 
heavens, at the calm stream flowing on its 
travquil path to the sea, at all the sun-basking 
peace around me, and prayed, with a prayer 
so passionate that it seemed like »a loud de- 
mand, that I might not be forced into slaying 
with my own hands the young happiness of 
my life. “I cannot and will not do it,” I said 
in my heart; yet, knowing the while that I 
must, and could. Then Mark spoke again. 

“ Would you like a little time to consider 
the matter? I need not leave the Hollies till 
to-morrow evening, or, perhaps, the next day.” 

“No,” I answered—with or without my 
own will, I never knew. “I know what I 
must do. I cannot leave Milly.” 

“And Milly cannot go. That decides it, 
then. Well, I have nothing to say; I am the 
last man in the world to try and persuade 
any one against their judgment.” 

He rose deliberately, but did not go, for I 
sat still. 

“Are you going home?” he asked, after a 
minute. “ Hester, don’t look so sad; you are 
feeling for me—don’t do that. I should like 
to think of you when I am over the seas, as 
happy as I would have tried to have made 
you. Think of me sometimes as a friend. I 
don’t expect to forget you, Hester. Good- 
by.” 

Tite band, as he held it out, shook ever so 
slightly; but it held mine in a firm pressure 
for an instant. Then he let it drop, stooped 
and picked up his gun, whistled his dogs round 
him, and strode away again along the sea- 
wall without once turning to look back. 


Milly and I were orphans. Our father and 
mother had both died in India, and we were 
sent home to the care of our sole relation, my 
father’s only sister, an elderly maiden lady, 
living in a kind of ladylike poverty ata dull 
little village in Kent. Aunt Dolly died when 
I was seventeen and Milly twelve, leaving to 
us the little cottage that had been her home 
and ours, with everything it contained; no 
very valuable bequest, but all the poor soul 
had to leave; and here Milly and I—not heir- 
esses, no, but not destitute, either—continued 
to live with the dear old servant, who had 
been our aunt’s faithful friend and companion, 
and our own kind and affectionate nurse ever 
since, fatherless and motherless, we had been 


sent to England. 


There were not many people to visit at 
Hilistead; the rector, the doctor, and the 
family at the Hollies comprised them. I think 
we were most intimate at the Hollies; for the 
children there were Milly’s contemporaries, 
and her sworn admirers and friends. I first 
saw Mark Sutherland at the Hollies; he was 
Mr. Sutherland’s cousin, and I had heard of 
him often before I saw him. He had led a 
wild, adventurous kind of life, wandering all 
over the world for his simple pleasure, I sup- 


- pose, since I never heard that he had any 


other in doing so. I had formed my idea of 
him, be sure; the reality was not in the least 
like it. No, quite otherwise; and yet, after 
the first five minutes, I would not have chang- 
ed the real man for the ideal, for worlds. Do 
not suppose that I speculated much upon 
Mark’s character in those days; such as he 
was I loved him, dearly loved him; ah! he 
would never know how dearly, for had I not 
given him up? 

As one ina dream I went home; as in a 
dream I crawled slowly up the steep winding 
lawn to our cottage; saw Milly hanging on 
the garden gate watching for me, come flying 
out into the lawn to meet me, all her golden 
hair streaming straight out behind her, heard 
her call me, scold me for being late; my own 
voice answering her; saw and heard all the 
familiar sights and sounds of everyday liie, 
as we do sometimes in dreams, all made strange 
and perplexing by some dreadful sense of pain 
and trouble. 

“ Het,” said Milly, as we sat at tea, “ you're 
not eating anything; you look pale and glum; 
you’ve sat out in those horrid marshes till the 
sun has made you sick. I shall notallow you 
to go there again, mind that.” 

I did not see Mark Sutherland again; but 
the next time Milly went up to the Hollies, 
she told me, on her return, “ that he had left 
the Hollies, gone away to that dreadful India, 
and was never coming back again.” My 
heart echoed the words, but I drew Milly to 
me and kissed her, and tried to be patient and 
to forget. 

I could not forget ; my nature was tenacious 
of what had once taken hold upon it, and the 
course of our lives was too uniform and mo- 
notonous to permit change and variety their 
usual influence. I scarcely knew, after Mark 
went away, how the days and years glided 
away, their course was so unmarked, and 

everything seemed so unchanged. At first I 
used to shrink and shiver at the chance men- 
tion of Mark Sutherland’s name at the Hollies ; 
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that passed, and I pined to hear of him with 
& weary, anxious longing seldom satisfied. 
They ceased to speak of him after a while, as 
people do of a long-absent friend, and by de- 
grees it seemed as if he was only remembered 
_in one poor woman’s heart, who almost came 
to think of him, too, as if he had been removed 
by death. So that, when one day Milly came 
back from the Hollies, and said, as she untied 
her hat and threw it down, “ Hester, guess; 
who in the world do you think came to the 
Hollies last night?” not even my thoughts 


suggested the right person, 


“No, no,” said Milly, as I named one or 
two; “no; who but that Cousin Mark who 
went away to India years ago! I was a mere 
child at the time, but I remembered him in- 
stantly—a compliment he did not return, by- 
the-by ; though, when he heard who I was, he 
asked alter you.” 

Years ago, was it, since Mark went away? 
Ah! as Milly spoke it seemed only yesterday ; 
the joy, the sorrow, the old pain, so freshly 
new, were throbbing so wildly once more at 
my heart. He had not quite forgotten me, 
then; but did he remember me as I remem- 
bered him ? 

“I do not believe you have forgotten all 
about him,” Milly went on; “ and, let me tell 
you, I wonder at that, for I remember he used 
to seem fond of talking to you, Hetty, and he 
is the kind of man that women may be proud 
of attracting, none the less because he cares 
very little, I should say, for womenin general.” 
“ Really, Milly, dear, you seem to have 
studied Mr. Sutherland very closely, consider- 
ing this may be called your first acquaintance 
with him.” 

She laughed, blushed, and threw back her 
beautiful golden hair. 

“ No, I don’t know that I have; he devoted 
himself to me a good deal this evening, and I 
couldn’t help forming my opinion, you know. 
There is to be a croquet party to-morrow at 
the Hollies, and Mr. Sutherland made me 
promise to come up, and to bring you, if you 
would come; but | told him beforehand that 
I knew you would not, knowing your dislike 
to that delectable means for the promotion of 
flirting.” 

And after this it happened that Milly either 
went, or was sent for, nearly everyday up to 
the Hollies—where, indeed, she was very 
much in the habit of guing; while I, who had 
long ago ceased to care for any companionship 
beside my sister’s sat at home, longing with 
a feverish longing to see Mark Sutherland 


once more, and yet dreading, with a sickening 
dread, to meet the careless, estranged glance 
of the dark eyes that had looked into mine 
once, full of love. 

It seemed that Mark not unfrequently ac- 
companied Milly part of the way home, but 
he never came near enough to our cottage 
for me to catch even the most distant glimpse 
of him, and my little sister had somehow 
ceased to talk ofhim after the first. So though 
I knew he still stayed at the Hollies, he might 
almost as well have been across the wide 


ocean, as far as I was concerned. And—yet 
—O, no!—the sense of his presence seemed 
borne to me upon every breath of the sweet 
summer air that floated into my room. I 
could not sleep at night, nor rest calmly by 
day; and often, while Milly was with her 


friends, I used to wander out, scarce heeding 


where I went, impatient only of rest. 

One day, when this terrible yearning was 
strong upon me, I took my sketching materials, 
from force of habit, and set out to walk to a 
pretty wood at some distance. The cool, 
green fragrance of the leafy shadows was 
grateful after the glaring sunshine, and I sat 
down to rest where they felt coolest. Buta 
sudden sound of laughter and merry voices 
close at hand startled me, and not waiting to 
see who the speakers were, I got up and fled 
swiftly down the darkest and most tangled of 
the paths that branched away into the heart 
of the wood, I soon left the merry voices far 
behind me, and slackening my walk, I wan- 
dered on, dreamy and absorbed as ever, till, 
suddenly turning into another path,I saw 
what caused me to stand still and forget every- 
thing but what my eyes looked upon. Mark 
Sutherland! yes, Mark, older, darker, thinner, 
but Mark himself. Ah, how the green marshes, 
and the winding sea-wall, and the lark singing 
far up in the sky, all floated before me as [ 
saw the downward bend of his stately head 
to look into the face beside him—the face that 
looked up again into his with those candid 
blue eyes, and a smile on the soft parted lips. 
The smile seemed to reflect itself upon Mark’s 
grave face for an instant, and then he took up 
a little hand lying on his arm, and kissed it 
tenderly. I looked nolonger. Stricken with 
a dumb anguish, a dreadful sullen despair, I 
crept away and went home. For I knew the 
candid blue eyes, and the sweet smile, and the 
floating golden hair; and they were my sister 
Milly’s. Had I not done enough? had I not 
sacrificed enough ? was my cup not yet so full 
but this bitter drop must be added to it? 
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So I cried out in my anguish, and it was 
jong before better thoughts came to me, or 
that coming, I could hold them firmly and 
take comfort, But by-and-by I rose up from 
where I had flung myself down, and sat by the 
window to watch for Milly. She came along 
presently in the quiet evening light, and I 
looked at her with eyes freshly opened. I had 
never yet ceased to think of her as a child; I 
realized in one minute now that the child was 
a woman. I looked at the beautiful fresh 


young face, and involuntarily glanced at the 


reflection of my own in the mirror opposite. 
I never could have been in my best days what 
Milly was; and now—I turned away with a 
sigh from the image of that faded woman, with 
pale lips, and weary dark eyes. 

Milly came in the next instant, threw off 


her hat, and, coming up beside me took my 


face between her two soft hands, looked into 
it tenderly for a minute, then kissed me and 
sat down with her arms round me. 

“Het, my dear, I have something to tell 
you,” she began, with a strange tremble in her 
voice, though she was smiling, too; “a won- 


derful thing, I don’t think you would ever 
guess it, or 1 should say, ‘ Guess!” 

“And what if I am cleverer than you give 
me credit for, and do guess it, Milly dear?” 
lasked, pressing the little one close to my 
throbbing heart. 

“You never could; and yet—how your 
heart is beating!” she said, looking up at me 
timidly—* I believe you really do.” Then, 
sinking her face down to my shoulder once 
more,she added, almost in a whisper, “ Hester, 
he told me to ask you whether you would see 
him to-morrow.” 

“ He means Mr. Sutherland, of course !” 

“Of course. Hester,do you mean to say 
yes?” asked Milly, stealing another of those 
timid glances at me. 

“My ‘yes’ will go with yours, Milly dear.” 

“God bless you, Hester!—my darling, my 
dear, dear sister!” cried Milly, fervently; and 
for along while we were both silent. Nor, 
indeed, did she mention Mr. Sutherland’s 
name again, nor recur in any way to the 
subject, till about the middle of the next day, 
she suddenly sprang up from her place by the 
window, and glancing at me with a vivid blush 
and smile, ran out of the. room, and I heard 
her fly up-stairs. 

Then I knew who was coming, and I sat 
still, because to move would have been out 
of my power. So, when he entered the room, 
Isat, and though I held out my hand and 
20 


tried to utter a greeting, I knew that my lips 
only murmured inarticulately. He looked at 
me as he held my hand in a momentary grasp, 
and I thought there was both pain and a 
shocked surprise in his face. Then he began: 

“Thave not come unexpectedly, hope? 
Milly promised to ask you—to tell you—” 

“She did tell me; I expected you,” I strove 
to say, and I hope said it, quietly. 

“Did you guess why I wanted to see you ?” 
he asked, with that directness of speech I 


remembered so well, 


“Yes, leven went so far as that,” I an- 
swered, and smiled—O! what a wintry smile, 
if it did not belie my heart. : 

“ Of course, I could only have one purpose 
in asking to see you again,” he went on, 
quickly; “but, ah! Hester what will you say 


to me this time?” 


“ What does Milly say ?” 

“ Milly! always Milly still! But, Hester, it 
is for you to answer me first,” he said: and 
abruptly walking from his position on the 
hearth, he came and sat down beside me. 

“Hester—I must call you so—did your 


sister tell you what I said to her yesterday ?” 

“ She let me infer it.” ; 

“Infer!—fiddledee. Nothing like plain 
speaking to express.a plain meaning,” he 
broke out, rather impetuously. “But you 
are so cold and unlike your old self, Hester, 
that I could almost take it for an answer to 
what I came to ask. Did Milly tell you that 
yesterday—for I have grown to love the little 
girl dearly— Hester! Hester! what have I 
said? What is the matter?” 

I hated, despised myself for the weakness, 


but the mortal struggle of yesterday was not . 


done yet. I could not hear this man, whom 
I had loved so long, so deeply, avow to my 
face his transferred affection to my sister and 
be unmoved. Involuntarily I grasped the 
arm of my chair for support, for my very life 
seemed fading from me in the struggle. He 
bent over me, he lifted my faint head on to 
his broad breast, but J shrank from him feebly. 

“Tt is nothing. I am often faint. I am 
quite well again. You were saying—yes, go 
on, Mr. Sutherland.” 

“I was saying—ah! Hester—I think I need 
not go on—you are so changed, my dear,” 
he said, looking down at me with sorrowful 
perplexity. “Well, well, Milly led me on to 
hope; but I ought to have known better. 
You never cared for me in the beginning, as 
I did for you.” 

“ Surely, surely, that bygone ought to be a 


it 


bygone now,” I cried out, bitterly in answer. 

“If you say that, it ought, indeed,” he an- 
swered; turning from me; “but I told you 
then, Hester, that I should never forget you; 
and, from something Milly said, and your 
remaining unmarried, I was wild enoagh to 
dream—to hope—” 

Something—alight that dazzled my poor 
eyes—was breaking in upon me as he spoke. 

“ Mark!” said I; “ what did you come here 
to-day to ask me?” m 

“The same question that I asked eight 
years ago by the stream in the marshes, Hes- 
ter. I have done with India; I am no longer 
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apoor man,and I want the one woman J 
have aiways loved. Hester, is this really 
true? Is she to be mine at last?” 

For a long, long time, I think, after this, 
we forgot the existence of any one beside 
ourselves. Then I told Mark the little game 
of cross purposes we had been playing. His 
incredulous wonder that I could imagine he 
had ever thought of any one but me, touched 
me to the heart. 

“Poor Milly,” he said; “80 you would have 
put her off with the reversion of aheart. No, 
when she marries, may she be what you are, 
Hester—her husband's‘ first love and his last.’’ 


THE DEERSKIN BELT. 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 


EveryBopy knew that old John Mason 
wore a deerskin belt around his waist, and 
everybody wondered why. Marvellous stories 
were told of the wealth of gold sewed into it; 
some said that it held asecond Koh-i-noor, 
for old John had been in the land of diamonds ; 
others, that it was a girdle of strength, a brace 
to his vigorous muscle; still others, that it 
wasacharm. The old man never spoke of 
the matter till one evening when his little 
grand-daughter, growing roguish and putting 
her hand into his bosom, felt the buckle. 

“Ah, I’ve found something!” she shouted, 
smiling so archly into the old man’s face that 
he smiled back again, and hugging her to his 
breast, let fall a tear on her flaxen curls. 

The older children had noticed that he had 
been sad and silent all day. The cloud that 
had hung over him was now breaking up, and 
one of them, encouraged by the indulgence 
shown the little one, ventured to say, “ Do tell 
us, grandfather, about that belt you wear. 
Have you always worn it?” 

“ Not always.” 

“ Please tell us about it; do, grandfather.” 

Thus urged, the old man yielded. 

“ But I don’t know how to begin,” he said, 
“so much comes before the belt, that seems 
to belong to it.” 

“ Tell it, please; tell it all,” was the unani- 
mous demand of the young people assembled. 

“ Well, I’ll tell all, and if you find out some- 
thing about me that you'd rather not have 
known, remember it aint all my fault that you 
know it—but maybe you'll learn what will 


do you good. I’ve lived a hard life, and it 
ought to teach something. 

“T wasn’t any older than this little mischief 
in my arms, not more’n three or four years 
old, when my mother died. I never knew 
anything about my father, and supose he 
must have died before. I remember that my 
mother looked uncommonly sweet, and spoke 
uncommonly soft to me, and always when I 
see these pictures of angels, they put me in 
mind of her. 

“She'd been lying on her bed almost all day. 
It was growing dark—the fire was almest out, 
and it was getting cold. I was tired of play- 
ing all alone, and looked out of the window 
where there wasn’t much to see, and felt very 
unhappy. Just then,my mother called me, 
‘Johnny, son.’ It was so sweet that I used 
to hear it years after when there was nobody 
short of heaven to call me so again. I went 
to the side of her bed; she ,told me to geta 
chair and climb up on the bed. I did as she 
said, and lay down as close to her as I could 
get. She put her arm over me and kissed me 
and cried. Her lips were stone cold. ‘ John- 
ny,’ she said, ‘you’re a good boy! Howl | 
used to hear that, too, when I got where they 
never had a word of praise any more than if 
*uwas forbidden! It seemed to be whispered 
in my ears as I closed my eyes in sleep, or 
perhaps when I was dreaming. ‘Johnny, 
you’re a good boy,’ she said, ‘now promise 
mother that you'll keep good. Kiss me and 
promise.’ I promised, and kissed the cold 
cheek, and kissed it again. Then, at her bid- 
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ding, I covered myself up warm and slept. 
The mext day, I missed my mother and 
cried for her. Some women in the house told 
me that she was dead and I had no mother. 
I cried bitterly till they showed me her 
corpse ; then her white still face and her cold 
frozen hand hushed me. 

“TJ don’t remember much about the funeral, 
but remember being carried afterwards to a 
large, dreary-looking stone house, where I 
was left. It was the poor-house. It was my 
home for the rest of my childhood, and a 


dreadful home too! The young things there 


hadn’t anything fit fora child to have, and 
were treated as if they were pests. The whole 
time I was there, I don’t believe anybody ever 
once kissed me, or put a kind arm round 
me, or appeared to care for me, unless it was 
to get me out of the way, except a little orphan 
like myself. His name was Jemmy Sprague, 
and if it hadn’t been for him, I don't know 
what would have become of me. When we 
thought nobody saw us, we used to hold and 
hug each other, and try to feel a litule comfort- 
able and happy. But poor Jemmy was soon 
through his troubles. He didn’t stay to see 
life outside of that miserable place. I don’t 
wonder, and I don’t know what kept me alive 
unless it was predestination. My time hadn’t 
come. The way we used to be starved, and 
kept out of our warm clothes in the cold fall 
weather, never a shoe nor stocking to our feet 
till after Thanksgiving, was enough to have 
killed us all off if there’d been any such thing 
as doing it. 

“ When I was about twelve, I was picking 
up stone in a field right in front of the poor- 
house. A tall, brawny, rough-looking man 
drove up to the poor-house in an open buggy. 
I saw him look at me as he rode by, and then 
stand and watch me at the door before he 
went in. Not long before he and the master 
of the house came out to where I was. He 
questioned me—how old was I? did I like to 
work? wasI good to mind? I didn’t like 
him—I didn't like his looks nor his voice; I 
didn’t answer him pleasantly. I was afraid he 
would take me to live with him. I told him 
I didn’t like to work. ‘Have to get over 
that, he said, with an ugly laugh. I told him 
Iwas good to mind some people, but not 
everybody. I knew it would be hard for me 
to mind him—I seemed to look right through 
him, I could see that he wasn’t the one for 
me. But my blunt answers didn’t do much 
good; they only made him the more bent on 
having me. It sounded as if he thought there 


was game ahead, when he said, with a nod and 
a chuckle, ‘Aint none frightened by such fel- 


lows! Never see one yit I couldn’t break in.’ . 


Something started up in me then that was 
never down again till I buried it in a grave. 
I looked the man right in the eye, and felt 
very firm and stiff all through me, though 
I didn’t say another word—no use, I saw. 

“* Smart he said, and chuckled again. 
‘T'll take him and see what I can make out of 
him,’ 

“*Take him now, Squire Brown?’ asked 
the poor-house master. 

“* Yes, right along. I'll be over in a fort- 
night or so, and if all’s right, bind him then.’ 

“A fortnight, and 1 was Squire Brown’s 
bound boy. They made less of bargaining 
me off than they would have done if I'd been 
a colt; they thought I was nothing but a pau- 
per, a town-tax, and a trouble, and no matter 
forme. But I was a boy, for all that, and 1 
felt it. The world was made for me to live in, 
as well as for others, and I felt that I had 
some right in it, and some right to its good 
things, too, even if I was poor. 

“When I got into the buggy beside Squire 
Brown, I knew just as well as I know now, 
that it wasn’t fit for me to go and live with 
him; still Thad to go. I found him a worse 
master than I had expected. It was impossi- 
ble for me to please him. I could never do 
enough, 

“Mrs. Brown was as soft and kind as her 
husband was rough and cruel. She must have 
seen that I had a hard time, and would speak 
to me in a way to make me think of my own 
mother; many a time when no one saw her, 
she would slip something nice into my hand 
or pocket. 1 don’t know but old Brown’s im- 
pudence might have made me strike him 
sometimes, or at least say something desper- 
ate, if I hadn’t seen her mild face watching at 
the window, or she hadn’t come among us on 
some little errand that she was sure to make, 
when she heard the words getting too loud. 

“There wasa little girl in the family, all the 
child there was, and a prettier girl I never 
saw. She was as good as she was pretty, 
Her name was Emily. I tooktoher from the 
time I first saw her, just as I had turned from 
her father. It did me so much good to look 
up from my hard work and sulkiness and 
catch her smile, that I got to watching for it, 
and this kept me from noticing the things I 
had to bear as much as I otherwise should. 

“Thad got to be a man in size, when one 
day I overtook Emily on her way home from 
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a neighbor’s and walked beside her. I knew 
well enough that her father wouldn’t like it, 
but she seemed to. It was pretty bold in me, 
but I walked straight to the house with her, 
and looked the old man right in the eye as he 
was watching us come up. He didn’t say 
anything then, but he looked something, and 
I thought that if there wasn’t a storm before 
long there’d be an earthquake, and I’m not 
apt to be far out of the way about such 
matters. 

“ Sure enough, Emily’s tears were raining 
fast before bed time; and the next day the 
orders and complaints I heard were too much 
for any one. Brown knew it, he meant they 
should be too much. I raised my head, and 
standing bolt upright before him, told him to 
do his own work. 

“*T can’t please you,’ I said; ‘let's see if 
you can please yourself.’ 

“ Blow after blow fell on my ears, and I was 
soon rolling on the ground. 

“* Villain of a bound boy!” he growled, 
grating his teeth. 

“T soon sprang to my feet. Emily was 
looking on. She had seen my disgrace. I 
rushed at the tyrant, and would have clenched 
with him, if a hand had not been laid on my 
shoulder. A man that was working with me 
kept his hold on me till my temper was a lit- 
tle cooled. But I promised myself that this 
was the last day that old Brown would have 
me for a bound boy to cuff and roll on the 
ground. I kept my promise. 

“The next morning I was up before any 
one else. I tied up a few clothes in a bundle, 
and then crept softly into the parlor. A like- 
ness of Emily in a locket lay on the table 
there. I put it in my bosom and left the 
house. I looked back only once at Emily’s 
window. Nothing to be seen there, and with. 
a heavy heart, I took my way into the wide 
world. Ihad gone several miles, and was 
beginning to think of resting, when a voice 
I'd heard too often before, struck on my ears. 

“*Bring up, youngster! you’re caught. 
Not quite free yet—made a mistake this time.’ 

“Iwas overtaken, and caught. How I 
felt then no one can tell! I shan’t feel so bad 
when I come to die. A man sprang out of 
Brown’s wagon and laid hold of me. Then 
Brown got out and searched my bundle. 
Nothing there; so he searched me. He took 
the locket from my bosom with that old hor- 
rible chuckle. 

“*Good! very good!’ he said; ‘ very senti- 
menta! for a bound boy!” and chuckled again. 
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“He ordered me into the wagon, and as 
there was no use in resisting when the @dds 
were so much against me,I gotin. He didn’t 
take the road home, but I soon knew where 
we were going. He went to the sheriff's, 
where he made a complaint and took out a 
warrant against me. Before night, I was 
lodged in jail on a charge of stealing. 

“This was an end to my freedom I hadn’t 
calculated on; but there was nothing for me 
to do but rouse up and brace myself to bear 
anything and everything. I was fined for 
petit larceny, convicted and sentenced to lie 
two months in jail. The evidence against me 
was that the locket with Emily’s likeness had 
been found in my bosom. The poor girl was 
brought on to the witness stand to swear 
against me. She looked at me only once as 
I stood in the dock, and then burst into tears. 

“I thought my lot was too hard. I grew 
very mad as I lay through the long summer 
days in that dirty jail—mad with everything. 
It didn’t do much good to put me in that jail, 
and I came out of it at length, a mad and ugly 
fellow. Old Brown himself thought he had 
gone a little too far, and if my time wasn’t out 
I might as well have my freedom for any good 
I would do him. He didn’t take me to work 
for him again, but Ihung around the place 
bent on’ revenge. 

“ Brown saw me in his woods one day and 
ordered me off. It only made me uglier, and 
settled a plan for me at once. I determined 
to take his horses, and hide the matter by 
firing his stable. I meant to sell the horses, 
pocket the money, and leave the country; go 
where I wasn’t known, and start fair with a 
little chance of doing something. I ought to 
have known that I couldn't do anything with 
a load of crime on me to be carried every- 
where, and that would be likely to keep grow- 
ing heavier all the time, but I was too mad to 
be sensible. And the crime I planned didn’t 
seem to me then such a very bad thing. I 
argued that Brown owed me the worth of the 
horses, as he’d had a great deal of work out 
of me for very little, just for my board and 
the meanest clothes. And firing his barn 
wouldn’t be anything to him in comparison 


. with what putting me in jail was to me. 


“Still I hung back from the job. I staid 
about the place two or three nights trying to 
see if I could hear anybody stirring. I went 
under my old window; it gave me pluck and 
fight to stand there. I went under Emily’s; 
then I softened down. The window was open. 
I kept looking up, and after a while, Emily 
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came to the window. I made a little rustle 
to draw her eye. She knew me and whis- 
pered, ‘John.’ I answered back. 

“* What are you doing, John?” 

“ What could I say then? 

“*Don’t provoke father any more, John! 
I’m afraid he'll do you some hurt.’ 

“*He’s provoked me;’ I answered, the spirit 
of a man rising in me. 

“*T know it, John; I know it as well a3 
anybody, and I am sorry for you, but, John, 
you’d better go away from here.’ 

“* From you ?” 

“* Yes, John.’ 

“‘*And do you tell me ever to come back 
again ?” 

“* Come, when everything is forgotten.’ 

“*And will you be the same to me then ?” 

“*Tf you come back honest and honorable, 
as I believe you will.’ 

“How she trusted me! more than I de- 
served, I felt so ashamed of what I had been 
planning, that I wanted to fall on my knees 
and tell her all; but, God be thanked! I had 
only planned. I had not another thought of 
revenge. Her angel had driven it out of me, 
and I was in my right mind. 

“*T'll go, Emily,’ I said, ‘and if I ever come 
back, it will be as an honest and honorable 
man. But first, I want to ask you, do you 
know why I lay in that wretched jail? 

“* Yes, I know,’ she said. 

“*¢ Just for your likeness,’ 

“*Yes, John, and it is yours,’ 

“ She left the window, but soon came back, 
and let down a little package. 

“* The locket is in the box,’ she said. 

“T caught it and put it in my bosom. I 
wanted to tell Emily how I loved her, but 
*twas no time, disgraced as I was, just out of 
jail. So I looked at her till I heard her 
whisper : 

“*Now go, John! You'd better. God bless 
you!’ and I thought I heard a sigh. 

“I stood a minute longer. She didn’t come 
back, and I went. I travelled all night, mak- 
ing my course tothe south. As soon as twas 
light I opened the box to look at the likeness 
it held. Nothing ever looked so beautiful as 
that. There was something under it wrapped 
in a piece of silk paper. I opened the paper, 
and there were two gold pieces. I knew them 
atonce. Emily’s grandmother had given them 
to her for keepsakes, and she’d given ’em to 
me to help me along. The tears ran down 
my face, for it was Emily all through, to give 
’em to me and say nothing about it. I didn’t 
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seem to want any breakfast after that, and 
went right on fast and strong for a while. I 
made my way straight to New York. 

“Td made up my mind to go to India or 
South America, for I'd heard of fortunes being 
made in those parts, so I looked round on the 
wharves there. I found a ship going to Bra- 
zil. After a few weeks I was in Rio Janeiro. 
I had made good friends with the captain on 
the passage, and he got something for me to 
do in a house that he traded with, where I 
staid till I had pretty well learnt the language 
of the country. I had heard so much about 
the diamond-hunters that I made up my mind 
to try my luck among them. I knew that 
they were generally a desperate set, so I pre- 
pared for them. The first thing I did, was to 
get me a strip of deerskin and make me a belt, 
not so much to hold my diamonds as the like- 
ness of Emily, which I wouldn’t have parted 
with, for all Brazil. I took a good long look 
at it before I stitched it into the deerskin, for 
I knew [ couldu’t be looking at it often among 
such as I was going among, but [ made the 
belt fasten so as to bring it right here,” the 
old man laid his hand on his left side, “ and 
many’s the time that it’s made my heart beat 
reg’lar and true. That locket has been my 
salvation, no mistake, It has kept the life in 
me when I was clear discouraged, just as her 
look used to before. It has put strength and 
hope into me when I[ don’t know as anything 
else could. It has saved me from doing wrong 
too. I couldn’t get far out of the way with 
that on my heart. It has been worth more to 
me than all the gold and diamonds I ever got; 
and better to keep off hurt, than any medicine 
or charm they tell of. 

“ How I did sweat in that boiling BraZil sun, 
and wash flint and sand in those Brazil rivers, 
to find a fortune that I wouldu’t be ashamed 
to carry back to the girl whose likeness was 
so much to me! But fortunes aint so easy 
made as talked of. I’ve found that out for 
sure. [almost wore myself out fishing for 
diamonds among all kinds of dangers, but my 
luck was too poor, so [ started off across the 
mountains for Peru. I'd try my hand in 
the silver mines. There were two or three 
who crossed the mountains with me, but it 
was an ugly time that we had in getting there. 
I’ve frightened you often enough with my 
stories about the wild beasts, wild men, and 
dangerous woods we found on the way, so I 
needn’t go over with ‘em again. And I be- 
lieve I’ve finished my story about the deer- 
skin belt. You've got the secret now.” 
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“But tell us more about Emily. What 
became of her? And what do you wear the 
belt for now?” demanded his auditors. 

“ Well,” resumed the old man, “I went to 
the silver mines as I told you, in hopes to 
make my fortune, but I learned it over again 
there, that fortunes aint easy made. I worked 
hard, and was careful of what I got for a good 
many years, till at last I thought I had enough 
80 that ’twould do to go back to Emily, and 
if she was free, as I was pretty sure she would 
be, and ask her to be my wife. 

“T took ship at the nearest point for home, 
or, [should say, for- the place where I was 
born, for I’d never had anything that was 
much like a home since my mother died, and 


now there wasn’t the shadow of one for me 


under the heavens. No one who saw me on 
my out voyage, would have known me on the 
return, I was so different. I was atrim-built, 
smooth-faced, handsome boy, when I started 
from New York, and now I was a broad- 
shouldered, swarthy, heavy-bearded man. 
Still I thought Emily would know me, and 
it was just as well that no one else should. 

“As soon as I had landed, I took stage for 
the place where I had left her. I stopped at 
a tavern a couple of miles from there, and 
asked the bar-keeper if Squire Brown was 
still living at the old place. 

“* He was.’ 

“* He had a daughter Emily, was she mar- 
ried ?’ I asked. 

“* Married ? no; she was dead.’ 

“TI was stunned. I'd never thought of 
Emily’s dying. I’d thought enough of finding 
her married to another, and had braced my- 
self up to Lear it. But now she was dead, and 
all seemed over with me—the thread broke, 
and the ends snapped back. 

“T sat afew minutes, put my hand inside 
my bosom, and held the locket tight to my 
heart, as I could. Then I got up and asked 
in a kind of careless way, how long she had 
been dead, and where she was buried. 

“They told me, and then in the same care- 
less tone, I said, ‘I suppose she died of con- 
sumption; she was delicate, and so was her 
mother.” They said ‘ yes.’ 

“TI put on a swaggering air, the better to 
hide what I felt, and asked ‘ why she never got 
married? Squire Brown was rich, I said, 
‘and Emily was an amazin’ pretty girl.’ 

“* Yes,’ the bar-keeper said, ‘she was pret- 
ty, and plenty of’ young men seemed to think 
80 too, but she never seemed to care for any 
ofthem. There was a talk that she’d always 
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kept up a fancy for a bound boy of her father’s, 
that grew up with her, and that some folks 
said Squire Brown abused pretty bad, all the | 
more because his daughter liked him.’ 

“Poor Emily! My heart was too full. I 
went to the window to hide my face, and 
roughly asked the hours for the stages. Then 
I went out for a walk. 

“I wasn’t long in finding Emily’s grave. I 
sat down by it and laid my hand on it as ten- 
derly as if she could feel the tenderness. O, 
I did so strain to look down through the 
earth into the coffin, to get nearer to her! I 
took off my belt, looked at the likeness there, 
and. kissed it as I would have kissed Emily 
herself. The eyes smiled on me, but the lips 
were cold, and seemed like the dead, still and 
cold, in the grave below. I put the locket 
back into the belt, laid it on my heart, and 
left the place. A lonelier man than I was then, 
never lived. There was not one upon earth I 
loved, or that loved me. There was but one 
spot that I cared for, and that was a grave.” 

“Ts the picture still in your belt, grandfa- 
ther? We want to see it so much,” said they. 

The old man unbuttoned his waistcoat, un- 
buckled the belt, and took it off. Hid away 
in a pocket within it was a locket opening 
with a spring and showing the picture of a 
beautiful girl of sixteen. The expression was 
pure enough for the angel he saw in it. 

“ How beautiful! I don’t wonder you loved 
Emily!” the young people exclaimed. . 

“Did grandmother ever see this picture? 
And don’t it look something like her?” asked 
some of them. 

“Yes, grandmother saw it before I ever 
asked her to be my wife, and her look is in it 
as well as Emily’s, for they were alike. It 
was the smile of Emily on her face that first 
made me love her.” 

“And did grandmother like to have you 
always wear that picture on your heart ?” 

“ Why shouldn’t she? If she loved me, she 
couldn’t help loving Emily, too, for there was 
no worth in me that I didn’towe toher. She 
was my salvation, as I have told you, and your 
grandmother knew it. She might as well have 
been jealous of the good angels, as of that 
likeness.” 

“Please give me that locket in your will, 
grandfather,” said the eldest girl. “I should 
prize it so much.” 

“ No, child, it must be buried with me. I 
don’t know as I could lie still in my grave, 
without my deerskin belt around me, and 
Emily’s likeness close to my heart.” 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors AND PROPRIETORS. 


TOO MUCH LEARNING. 
“A little of everything,” is the educational motto 
of the present age. No course of education is deem- 
ed complete, which does not embrace a smattering— 
for it can do no more—of Greek and Latin, French, 
Spanish, German and Italian, the various branches 
of higher mathematics, physics and metaphysics, 
drawing, painting and music. Our daughters learn, 
before they have arrived at the mature age of eigh- 
teen, at which time their education is finished— 


“ Words to the witches of Macbeth unknown— 
Dioptrics, optics, carbon and pneumatics, 
Chlorine, and iodine, and wrostatics— 

Also how frogs for want of air expire, 
And how to set the Zappar sea on fire."* 


If they learned all these thoroughly, they would be 
marvels and prodigies, “deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue ;” but they are only slightly tinted—biueish, and 
not blues. The fact is, that so many studies are forced 
upon the attention of the young, that it is utterly im- 
possible that any of them can be thoroughly learned. 
And the fundamental basis of a good education is not 
made sure before the superstructure is raised. The 
showy edifice rests upon an insecure foundation. A 
boy dashes into algebra, before he has mastered arith- 
metic ; studies ancient geography, before he is familiar 
with modern, and construes Virgil and the Anabasis, 
before he can parse a sentence of Milton. He is in- 
structed by a Parisian in the difficult pronunciation 
of the French, while he is allowed to call “ put” poot 
in his English reading lesson. He learns to roll off 
the Spanish r’s glibly, while he ignores their existence 
in his own tongue, and calls “ morning” matning, 
and “horn” hawn. Perhaps before he can spell cor- 
rectly in that style of orthography, which he must 
master because the whole literature of his tongue is 
printed in it, some quackish pedagogue sets him to 
work on the “siunz of fonografe,” and he learns to 
spell “ rose” and “ rows” roz, and to write a steno- 
graphic hand more bewildering to the eye than the 
Greek or Hebrew alphabet. Before being thoroughly 
grounded in mathematics, the best logical training 
the mind can be subjected to, he is set to work on 
metaphysics, and becomes a philosopher, before he 
knows the meaning of a syllogism. He gets out of 
school and college, to pursue the same diffuse and 
desultory system of study and reading. His mind is 
like a store, full, not of goods, but of patterns—a snip 
of this, a shred of that, a patch of some other stuff. 
His mind is decked with a patchwork garb, like Jo- 
seph’s coat of many colors. He can talk smartly for 
five minutes on a given subject, but if you pump 
him, you find that his learning is no deeper than that 
of Moses’s friend in the Vicar of Wakefield, which 
was confined to a single sentence about the “ cos- 
mogony.” A man of this calibre is well fitted to 
shine in society, where anything like a lecture or se- 


rious discussion is out of place, and where a few 
phrases on any topic is all he can hazard without be- 
ing set down as a bore, but his practical value may 
be represented by the algebraical sign of minus. 

The system is all wrong. It is far better that a man 
should know one science thoroughly, than that he 
should be a smatterer in half a dozen. We are al- 
ways shy of mounting a horse that the groom tells us 
can trot, pace, canter and gallop. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we are inimical to various learning. By 
no means. But we require that one branch should 
be mastered thoroughly, before the succeeding one is 
undertaken. We would have a boy learn to read and 
write his own mother tongue correctly, before he 
proceeds to the study of a foreign language. In 
building a house, we first dig the cellar, and lay the 
foundation wall deep and well. Next we raise and 
strongly knit together the frame which is to support 
the structure. Afterwards we fence it from the 
storm; the addition of florid ornaments comes last of 
all. The trouble with our educational system is, that 
we begin at the wrong end—as Paddy thought he 
could build a chimney by first holding up a brick, 
and then putting another under. Dr. Blimber’s 
school, described by Dickens, was no doubt an excel- 
lent institution. The boys were taught everything, 
and studied hard; but unluckily he turned them into 
the world unhealthy little blockheads in spectacles. 
They had been worked very hard, and taught nothing. 


> 


THE THREE RICHEST MEN IN New YorK.—Wil- 
Mam B. Astor, who is worth fifty millions of dollars, 
is little over sixty years old, in good health and 
promising long life. He is very industrious, and a 
good business man. Among his possessions are two 
thousand stores and buildings. A. T. Stewart, the 
dry goods man, who is reported to be worth thirty 
millions, is about sixty years old. Commodore Van- 
derbilt, who has seen his threescore and ten years, is 
@ handsome, healthy man, and variously estimated 
in his estate from twenty to forty millions. 


ORIGINAL VrEw.—A young gentleman was once 
desired by a serious correspondent to “state at length 
his views of the causes which led to the decay and 
downfall of the Roman empire.” In reply to this 
formidable request, he wrote, that after mature re- 
flection and extensive reading, he concluded that the 
cause of the ruin of that gigantic empire was, that 
‘ite bottom fell out.” Rather a new view of the 


subject. 


STAMMERING ConscriPTs.—In France, from 1852 
to 1862, six thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
three conscripts were exempted from military service 
on ‘account of stammering. The decennial average 
of such cases is three in one thousand for all France. 
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BUSHRANGERBS. 
4 YARKEE’S ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA. | 


We have had the pleasure of looking over the 
advance sheets of a book of travel and adventure, 
published by the enterprising firm of Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, entitled “ BushRANGERS—A YANKEE’S 
ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA,” by the author of 
GoLp HuNTERS: or, ADVENTURES IN AUS- 
TRALIA.” It isa volume of five hundred or more 
pages, handsomely illustrated by Champney, printed 
on white paper, with new type, and is bound in an 
attractive and neat form. 

Those who have read the last-named work will be 
eager to peruse the one just about to be issued from 
the press. Although “ Bushrangers” is not intended 
as a sequel to “The Gold Hunters”—indeed the 
works are not connected—yet some of the characters 
ean be found in both volumes, turning up most un- 
expectedly in the broad dry plains of Australia, in 
the region of the mines, in the populous cities, and in 
the hearts of the dreary forests, inhabited only by 
desperate men, escaped convicts, who live by making 
raids on cattle stations and on unprotected travellers. 
These wretches, more cruel than wild beasts, more 
vindictive than North American Indians, the author 
meets, in company with the mounted police, and 
some startling scenes are related, although the book 
is not wholly devoted to such strife; and we find in 
the pages some peculiar love-passages between the 
hero and a lady, who can be called the heroine, at 
first a pretty bar-maid, sharp, proud, scornful toward 
all men, living in one of the dens of Melbourne, and 
afterwards, by the aid of explanations and a little 
light, the only daughter of a rich baronet, and then a 
happy, refined and intelligent wife. 

We have not space to notice all the characters that 
are introduced, but we must speak of Hezekiah 
Hopeful, a genuine New Hampshire Yankee, ardent, 
generous, a little mean at times, and always ambi- 
tious. The struggle which Hopeful endures while 
debating as to which lady he loves best—the one in 
New Hampshire, who is expecting his return to make 
her his wife, or the wild, blooming Australian girl, 

’ ‘who suffers so much at the hands of one of her rude 
admirers—is admirably and most graphically told, 
and the result will probably satisfy the reader. 

Take the work asa whole, we must pronounce it 
equal, if not superior, to the “ Gold Hunters.” More 
characters are introduced, and more of them are 
better drawn. Both books are good, however, and 
intensely interesting. The work will be published 
on the 15th of September, and will be sold for $2.00, 
or the ‘Gold Hunters” and “ Bushrangers” will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, for $3.50. Parties who order 
the books can send to the office of the DOLLAR 
MONTHLY, and receive them by return mail. All 
letters must be accompanied by the cash to receive 
attention. See advertisement on cover. 


WAnNTED—a pair of scissors to cutacaper. The 
pot in which a patriot’s blood boiled. The address of 
the confectioner who makes “trifies light as air.” 
And a short club broken off the square root. 


LAUGHTER.—It is a good thing to laugh, at any 
Tate, Dryden says; but the rate of taxation never 
provokes a smile. 


PHILOSOPHY AND FASHION. 

To the philosophic mind it is ever an amusement 
to contemplate the fanciful and fickle freaks of 
fashion. When hoops went out of vogue nigh a cen- 
tury ago, the ladies vowed that scanty petticoats were 
infinitely prettier; and they vied with one another 
in reducing their dimensions, until their skirts be- 
came so shrunken they eould hardly move their feet 
within the limited circumference. So, doubtless, 
will it be again, now crinoline is doomed. The milli- 
ners of Paris have determined on reviving the “‘cos- 
tumes of the empire,” of some fifty seasons since, 
and who will dare dispute the mandates of the milli- 
ners? Already we see signs of the change which is 
approaching. Ladies fresh from Paris startle our 
eyes nowadays by appearing in what, at first sight, 
we might fancy are their night-dresses. Of course, 
when once the tide sets in, all the female world will 
swim with it. Casting overboard their crinoline, the 
ladies will all look as though they had been put un- 
der a rigid course of Banting. Our wives will be so 
altered that we shall hardly know them; and when 
they walk out in their limp and scanty dresses, we 
shall at first be scarcely able to realize our happiness 
in missing the accustomed chafing of our shins. To 
the philosophic mind, it will be curious to note what 
excuses will be made for the wearing of scant petti- 
coats, to which the ladies have all vowed that they 
never could revert. The comfort there was, they 
said, in wearing iron cages nobody could tell; and 
they protested that they wore them solely for that 
reason, and not for fashion’s sake. The philosopher 
might shrug his shoulders at their vows, and rightly 
estimate their worth; but philosophy abated naught 
in its efforts to reduce the circumference of petticoats, 
which fashion had expanded, and fashion only could 
contract. In its influence on lovely woman, philoso- 
phy will bear no comparison with fashion; and the 
philosopher who fancies that his words will be lis- 
tened to when fashion claims a hearing is no better 
than a fool. 


AN ANGLER’s PATIENCE.—A person, late on a 
Saturday afternoon, halted an Englishman, as he 
was skillfully essaying the wily fisherman's art for 
trout, with “Hallo, there! Got anything?”—“ Got 
anything? Of course not; I only came here last 
Wednesday!” was the reply, as the patient angler 
once more cast his patent fly. 


Fourxy.—A nice old lady up town declares that 
she thinks it very strange that a little quicksilver in 
a glass tube can make such awful hot weather by 
just rising it an inch or so. 


ALL GoxE!—Poretzky, a Russian village built on 
the side of a mountain, was recently swallowed up in 
the earth, great crevices appearing in the mountain 
side after a heavy shower. 


Pretty Trvr.—A clergyman said, in a recent 
sermon, that the path of rectitude had been travelled 
80 little of late years, it had completely run to grass. 


Heavy BLow.—Nesmyth & Co., the well-known 
English machinists, have made a trip-hammer that 
will strike a blow equal to seventy-five tons. 
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Atragene. 

This genus is nearly allied to clematis. The spe- 
eies are half shrubby climbers, much admired for the 
beauty of their flowers, and very suitable for training 
against wall, or trellis-work, or for covering bowers. 
They all grow freely in any common garden soil, and 
they are readily increased by layers, or by cuttings of 
the growing wood planted in sand under a hand- 
glass. They also frequently ripen seeds which ought 
to be sown immediately, in which case they will come 
up the following spring; otherwise, if kept some 
months before sowing, they will probably lie in the 
ground a year. All the species are beautiful, but A. 
austriaca, with blue flowers, and A. sibirica, with 
white flowers, are the most ornamental. 

Azalea. 

Beautiful flowering plants, natives of North Amer- 
iea, Tarkey and China. The American kinds are 
quite hardy, but the Chinese kinds require the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse. All the species should be 
grown in peat earth, heath mould, or very sandy 
loam; and provided the ground they grow in is well 
drained, and they are never allowed to become too 
dry, they will thrive in almost any situation, though 
they prefer the shade. They may be transplanted at 
almost any age, or season, even when in flower, pro- 
vided a ball of earth be kept round their roots; and 
as they hybridize freely, and ripen seed abundantly, 
innumerable varieties may be raised. 

Arundo. 

A, Donaz is a splendid bamboo-looking reed, rather 
tender in severe winters; but which, if the season be 
favorable, will grow in rich soil, kept moist, to the 
height of ten or twelve feet in one year; producing a 
fine oriental appearance when standiug singly on a 
lawn, or near water. 


The Hollyhock. 

Strong herbaceous plants, natives of the middle and 
south of Europe, and also of India and China. The 
common hollyhock is one of our most splendid orna- 
mental biennials. It grows to the height of from 
five to eight feet; and there are varieties of almost 
every color, including white, and purple so deep as 
to be almost black. The flowers being large, and the 
stems erect, the plants have the best effect when 
grown in rows at the back of a border; or when one 
or two are planted along with round-headed plants— 
for example, with the French honeysuckle, or the 
annual chrysanthemums. 


Adenophora. 

Perennial plants with blue bell-shaped flowers, re- 
sembling the campanulas. They require to be plant- 
ed in rich but light soil, and are easily killed by 
much moisture. They are propagated by division of 
the root. 


Mountain Ebony. 

Stove shrubs, mostly with white flowers, and re- 
markable for their leaves always being produced in 
twins. 
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Enkianthus. 
Greenhouse shrubs, with very handsome arbutus- 
like pink and white flowers, which are produced from 
September to February. The plants are very difficult 
to manage. They should be grown in very sandy 
loam, mixed with a little peat; and they should be 
allowed plenty of air and light, with only enough of 
heat to exclude the frost. They will not, however, 
bear planting out, as their roots appear to require to 
be confined in a small space, and the plants rarely do 
well if they are transplanted, unless before the roots 
have pushed through the ball of earth in the pot, as 
the roots seem to dislike fresh soil. The pots should 
be well drained with crocks, and care should be taken 
neither to over-water the plants, nor to let them be- 
come very dry. They are propagated by cuttings of 
the ripe-wood, which are struck in sand, under a bell- 
glass, but without bottom-heat; and which, when 
transplanted, should have balls of earth attached. 


Helianthemum. . 
The sun-rose. Low shrubs, generally used foz 
planting on rockwork, and strongly resembling the 


“Cistus or Rock-rose. As most of the species are 


rather tender, they require protection during winter. 
For this reuson, they are either grown in pots, whica 
are placed on the rockwork among the stones, or 
taken up and re-potted in winter, to be planted out 
again in spring. The soil should be a compost of 
loam and peat. They are generally increased by 
seeds, which they ripen in abundance. 

Calliopsis. 

Every one knows the beautiful plants which com- 
pose this genus under the old name of coreopsis ; from 
which genus they have been separated on account of 
a slight difference in the internal structure of the 
flower. The new and old names have some resem- 
blance in point of sound, but they are very different 
in origin, for coreopsis is derived from the Greek 
word koris, a bug, from the resemblance of the seeds 
to that insect ; while calliopsis is from kadlistos, signi- 
fying most beautiful. The species are hardy annuals 
and perennials; the former of which may be sown in 
autumn, as they will stand the winter without any 
protection, and will thus come into flower early in 
summer. All the species will grow in any common 
soil; and the perennial kinds are propagated by 
division of the root. 


Diervilia. 

A little North American shrub, with yellow flow- 
era, something like those of the honeysuckle in shape. 
It was formerly considered to belong to Lonicera. It 
is very hardy, and will grow in almost any soil or 
situation, sending up abundance of suckers, by which 
it is easily increased. 


Doronicum (Leopard’s Bane). 

Showy perennial plants, with large dark yellow 
flowers, which look very well in a border, and which 
will grow with scarcely any care in any common gar- 
den soil. One species, a native of Siberia, has white 
flowers. 
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Rump Steak Pie. 

Procure two pounds of rump steaks, which cut into 
thinnish slices, and season well with pepper and salt, 
dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a small pie- 
dish, finishing the top in the form of a dome; add a 
wineglassful of water, then have ready half a pound 
of half-puff paste, cut off a small piece, which roll 
into a band, and lay round the edge of the dish, hav- 
ing previously wetted it with a paste-brush, dipped 
in water, then roll out the remainder of the paste to 
about the size of the dish, damp the band of paste 
upon the dish, and lay the other piece over, make & 
hole with a knife at the top, press the edges evenly 
down with your thumbs, trim the pie round with a 
knife, egg over the top with a paste-brush, and orna- 
ment with the trimmings of the paste, according to 
fancy; bake it rather better than an hour in a mod- 
erate oven, and serve either hot or cold. 


Veal and Ham Pie. 

Cut about a pound anda half of veal into thin 
slices, as also a quarter of a pound of cooked ham; 
season the veal rather highly with white pepper and 
salt, with which cover the bottom of the dish, then 
lay over a few slices of ham, then the remainder of 
the veal, finishing with the remainder of the ham, add 
& wineglassful of water, and cover and bake as direct- 


ed for beefsteak pie; a bay will be an improvement. 


Loin of Mutton. 

Take off the skin, separate the joints with a chop- 
per; if alarge size, cut the chine-bone with a saw, 
80 as to allow it to be carved in smaller pieces, run a 
lark-spit from one extremity to the other, and affix 

_t toa larger spit, and roast it like the haunch. A 


loin weighing six pounds will take one hour to roast. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 

Boil a quart of milk; stir into it gradually three 
gills of Indian meal and half a pint of molasses, and 
let it cool. Butter a high brown earthern pan; put 
into it half a pound of beef suet chopped, and a 
spoonful of salt; then turn in the pudding and a 
quart of cold milk; stir it up well, mixing the suet 


with the pudding; add a pint of cold milk; do not 
stir itagain. Bake it fivehours. If baked in a brick 
oven, let it stand eight hours, or over night. 


Rhubarb 

Rhubarb preserve, if made according to the follow- 
ing directions, is almost equal to the celebrated 
Scotch marmalade. Procure six oranges, peel, and 
take away the white rind and the seeds; slice the 
pulp into the stewpan, along with the peel; cut very 
smal) ; add a quart of rhubarb cut fine, and from one 
pound to one pound and a half of loaf sugar; boil the 
whole down, as for other preserves. 


Quinces for the Table. 

The best method of preparing quinces for the table 
is this :—Bake them, remove the skin, slice, and serve 
with cream and sugar. Prepared in this manner, 
many prefer them to the peach, 
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Raspberries preserved. 

Take five or six pounds of red, but not too ripe, 
raspberries; pick, and put them into a preserving 
pan, with an cqual weight of clarified sugar; when 
they have boiled up about a dozen times, skim and 
pour the whole into a pan, till the next day; then 
drain the fruit, and put it into jars; put to the syrup 
about two glasses of cherry Juice, previously strained ; 
boil the sugar again, and pour it over the raspberries; 
add aftérward about a spoonful of currant juice to 
each pot, and when cold, lay on brandy paper, and 
tie them down. 


Apple Snow. 

Put twelve good tart apples in cold water, and set 
them over a slow fire; when soft, drain the water, 
strip the skins of the apples, core them, and lay them 
in adeep dish. Beat the whites of twelve eggs toa 
stiff froth ; put half a pound of powdered white sugar 
to the apples; beat them toa stiff froth, and add the 
beaten eggs. Beat the whole to a stiff snow; then 
turn it into a dessert dish, and ornament it with 
myrtle or box. 

Pine Apples. 

Take those that are ripe and fresh; pare off the 
rind, and cut in slices half an inch thick. Sprinkle 
between them powdered loaf sugar, and let them re- 
main till the next day. Then with the usual syrup 
boil until tender, putting them in when it is cold. 
Keep it in a cool place. 


Raspberry Jam. 

To every pound of fruit use a pound of sugar, but 
always boil the fruit well before you add the sugar to 
it—it will be a better color; put your fruit in your 


preserving-pan, mashing them with a long wooden 


spoon; after boiling them a few minutes, add the 
same quantity of sugar as fruit, boiling it for half an 
hour, keeping it well stirred. When sufficiently re- 
duced, fill your jars. 
Tea Cream. 

Boil two drachms or more of good green tea ina 
quart of milk; in a few minutes strain it; add three 


yolks of eggs, well beaten, a quarter of a pound of 
powdered sugar; set it on the fire, and reduce it to 
half, then strain it again ; when cold, serve it. 


To preserve Flower-Seeds. 

Thuse who are curious about saving flower-seeds 
must attend to them in the month of August. Many 
kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should be care- 
fully sticked and supported, to prevent them from 
being shaken by high winds, and so partly lost, Oth- 
ers should be defended from much wet; such as as- 
ters, marigolds, and generally those of the class syn- 
genesia; as from the construction of their flowers 


they are apt to rot, and the seeds to mould, in bad 
seasons. 


To make the Teeth white. 
A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal w 
prove an admirable cleanser, 
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Hindoo Fanatics. 

Ihave seen some who had stood on one leg for 
years, while others engage the sympathy and extort 
the charity of many by holding one arm erect over- 
bead, until in time the flesh withers and the bones 
set in that position. A few I have met who, firmly 
clenching one hand, have kept it closed until the 
nails have grown right through the palm on the other 
side; and it is well known that many have travelled 
the whole extent of land from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, measuring their bodies as they went. Also, 
there is Chamh Puja, or hook worship, in which the 
devotee allows a steel hook to be passed through the 
muscles of his back, and in this manner is suspended 
from a machine like a wind-mill, to one of the arms 
to which the victim is attached. On their great feast 
days they can be seen thus, whirling round and 
round, and looking all the time as pleased as if they 
really enjoyed their ride, All this is done with a de- 
yotion worthy of a better cause. 


Effects of Fear. 

The extraordinary power exerted by fear over the 
human mind was once strongly exhibited in Vienna, 
ina remarkable manner. Doctor F——, an eminent 
physician, obtained leave from the local authorities 
to try his experiments upon the person of a prisoner 
who had been condemned to death. Accordingly, an 
offer was made to the individual in question, holding 
out the promise of the remission of his punishment, 
if he would consent to pass the night in the bed of a 
patient who four hours previously had been carried 
off by cholera. The prisoner consented, and was put 
to bed, and, after the expiration of some three hours, 
or less, he was seized with all the symptoms of chol- 


era. He was attended immediately by several physl- 
clans, and ultimately, being a man of strong and 
vigorous constitution, was completely re-established. 
His astonishment was great, when he was informed 
that the bed was perfectly clean and pure, and that 
no cholera patient had ever lain there. 


Freaks of a Tornado. 


A late tornado in Minnesota kicked up some queer 
pranks. It blew eight oxen overariver 800 yards 
wide. It took all the water out of a pond, carried it 
a mile, and then set it down on Major Doran’s farm 
in the shape of a small lake. It blew a man’s boots 
off. Another man’s coat was not only blown short, 
but actually buttoned from top to bottom. One old 
lady went up like a balloon, was carried two anda 
half miles, and was finally landed astride a telegraph 
wire, where she was found by her grandson and re- 
lieved by a ladder. Judge Morgan said the wind not 
only carried off his dwelling-house, but his sub cellar 


and two wells, 


Strange Case of Hydrophobia. 

M. Lafond, surgeon, of Agde, South of France, has 
recently published a fearful case of madness in a 
young man, which proved fatal in twenty-four hours. 
The symptoms were of an appalling description, and 


the case looked as if it were of spontaneous origin, 
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By careful investigation, it was, however, found that 
the patient had been desired by his master (a pastry- 
cook) to drown a dog whose peculiarities had raised 
suspicion. The patient was very fond of the dog, 
and fondled him before committing him to the water. 
The animal had reciprocated the caresses of the 
young man, and licked his fice, hands, and even 
mouth. Thus it would appear that a contact of this 
kind is sufficient to generate this distressing com- 
plaint, without the infliction of a wound by the dog’s 
teeth. 

A morbid Appetite. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal contains 
acurious case of a child about three years of age, 
who had a morbid appetite for everything made of 
wool. The little fellow would pick up from the floor 
bits of yarn and swallow them; gnaw his blankets, 
80 that it became necessary to encase them in cotton; 
rush at woolen garments, ladies’ plush overcoats 
especially, like a little fury. Diarrhea ensued, ac- 
companied by vomiting, and at the end of ten days 
he threw up a very hard, egg-shaped mass of woolen, 
three inches in length, and an inch and a quarter in 
its longest t di t 


Curious Relic. 

A rare and interesting relic and memento of the 
old French and Indian wars in this countr} has been 
on exhibition in the department of arms and trophies 
of the Sanitary Fair at Chicago. It is the muster- 
roll of a militia company raised by Captain Noah 
Grant, great-grandfather of Lieutenant General U. 
8S. Grant, and bears date of March 26, 1755. . Captain 
Grant and his brother, Lieutenapt Solomon Grant, 
were afterwards killed at the battle of White Plains, 


N. Y., in the Revolutionary War. 


An old Coat. : 

The Providence Press says: ‘‘ There is a man of our 
acquaintance living in this city, who has been mar- 
ried thirty-four years, and has still his wedding suit, 
which he has worn every Sunday since, and it is still 


in good condition for Sunday wear. He has worn it 
in all seventeen hundred and sixty-eight days.” It 
strikes us that this is what may be called “ old close.” 


A Centenarian. 

The census-takers have found living in the west 
part of the village of Plattsburgh a French Canadian, 
who is in the one hundred and sixth year of his age, 
and his wife is ninety-five years old. They are both 
of them in the enjoyment of quite good health; have 
lived together seventy-eight years, and had fourteen 
children. 


Military Monuments. 

Middlesex county, Massachusetts, bas six monu- 
ments in commemoration of historical events. These 
memorials are at Lexington, Concord, West Cam- 
bridge and Acton, to commemorate the 19th of April, 
1775; at Bunker Hill, to te June 17, 1775; 
and at Lowell, over the remains of two of the earliest 
martyrs of the great rebellion, who fell at Baltimore, 


April 19, 1861. 
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MAKING AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

Not many years ago a young man at a seminary in 
one of the New England States was found guilty of 
disobeying the rules of the school, as he had actually 
walked with a young lady, contrary to orders previous- 
ly given and perfectly well understood! Mr. Edwards 
(as we will call him) was accordingly called upon to 
make acknowledgements before the school, or be ex- 
pelled; whereupon, the said Mr. Ediwards rose and 
said: 

“TI prefer by all means making an acknowledge- 
ment to being expelled from school; and I acknowl- 
“edge that I walked with the lady mentioned, and with 
my umbrella protected her from the storm. I also 
acknowledge that had I not done so, she might have 
taken cold, and a serious illness, or perhaps consump- 
tion, might have been the result, in which case I 
should have blamed myself, and my teachers, know- 
ing the circumstances, might also have blamed me.” 

The student resumed his seat with about as strong 
evidence of contrition in his countenance as was in 
the confession; and when a proper opportunity oo- 
curred, he inquired of one of the teachers how near a 
young lady and gentleman could walk, and not break 
the rules of the school. 

“ Well,” said the teacher, “ walking a distance of 
six feet from a lady would not be considered an in- 
fringement of our regulations.” 

Soon after, Mr. Edwards was seen walking leisurely 
on the common, with a lady, he having hold of one 
end of a light pole, measuring six feet in length, while 
his lady had hold of the other end! As they carried 
about the stick (which in fact was no impediment to 
their enjoyment), they chatted and walked and laugh- 
ed, and walked and laughed and chatted, to their 
hearts’ content, but Mr. Edwards was never called 
upon to make but one acknowledgement. 


AN OLD LADY’S MISTAKE. 

Previous to the rebellion, at a certain cross-roads, 
in the State of Alabama, stood a small grocery, or 
“whiskey-shop,” where “ bust-head,” and “ chain- 
lightning” were dealt out to the thirsty unwashed 
at the smal! sum of five cents a drink, or twenty cents 
a quart. The presiding genius of this delectable in- 
stitution was one Bill Sikes, who among various 
other pets, had a domesticated crow, black as the ace 
of spades. This crow had learned, among other 
things, to repeat quite plaisly the words “damn 
you,” which he of course heard frequently used in 
the grocery. During the prevalence of a knock-down 
and drag-out fight one day, however, the crow was 
frightened from his home and flew off into the woods, 
never to return. 

About three miles from the grocery was a settle- 
ment meeting-house—an old, tumble-down dilapi- 
dated affair, only used on certain occasions, when a 
“circuit rider” happened to pass that way. Into 
this building went the crow, taking peaceable posses- 
sion; and two days thereafter the church was thrown 
open for preaching, and a large audience assembled, 
among whom was a very old lady, who was compelled 
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to use crutches in walking, who took her seat in the 

“front pew,” and was soon deeply absorbed in the 
eloquence of the preacher. The reverend gentleman 
had scarcely got under full headway, and commenced 
thundering his anathemas at all grades of sinners, 
when a hoarse, croaking voice from above uttered the 
ominous words, ‘‘ Damn you!” 

The preacher and congregation looked aghast at 
such profanity, and each peered in his neighbor's 
face in vain to detect some sign of guilt. Quiet was 
at length restored, however, and the sermon pro- 
ceeded, but’ere ten minutes had elapsed the ominous 
“damn you” again electrified the audience, and just 
as the preacher cast his eyes upward to search fur the 
delinquent, the crow flew down from his perch, and, 
lighting on the Bible, calmly surveyed the terrified 
crowd, as he gave another doleful croak, “Damn 
you 

The effect was electrical. Giving one startled and 
terrified glance at the intruder, the preacher sprang 
through a window, carrying sash, glass and all with 
him, and set off at a breakneck pace through the 
woods, closely followed by his horror-stricken congre- 
gation, who had piled out of the building pell-mell 
after him. In the general scramble the old lady with 
the crutches had been knocked down in the church, 
where she lay, unable to rise, and on observing her, 
the crow(who was after something to eat) flewdown 
beside her, and cocking up his eye at her very know- 

ingly again croaked, “‘ Damn you!” 

The old lady eyed him savagely for a few moments, 
and then burst forth, in a tone of reckless defiance: 

“Yes—and damn you too! I had nothing to do 
with getting up this meeting—and you know it, too!” 

The poor old soul had mistaken the crow for the 
devil, and concluded to propitiate if possible, the 
wrath of his Satanic majesty by denying all com- 
plicity in the affair. 


A SELLER SOLD. 

It requires very Jew-dish-us management to out- 
general one of our ready-made clothing Israelites; 
but the way a half-seas over nautical “‘ex-navy” sold 
one of the fraternity the other day, is worth remem- 
bering. Jack came cruising down South street, about 
three fathoms ahead of three jolly shipmates, and 
about four times in going a square he would get laid 
hold of and brought to with a round turn by some 
lier-in-wait, who would hang to him like a barnacle, 
and insist upon his coming in and “ puying some- 
thing sheep.” At last Jack came to the conclusion 
to buy something cheap. 

“ Come ins—come right ins, Shack, and puys some- 
thing sheep,” persisted Aaron Ahashueras, who had 
fastened to Jack's starboard flipper, and was tugging 
him into his den. “Come right ins, mine goot fel- 
lers. I sells you sheep.” 

Jack permitted himself to be towed into port, and 
his three shipmates drifted in after him. 

“Now, what you salls puys, Shack? I sells bery 


“ Got any fine black pantaloons, shipmate?” 
“© yaas; here is fine plack pants, more fine as any 
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mans in Philadelphia has cot, and more sheep, too.” 
“How much for these, shipmate?” Jack held up 
before him a really fine, genteel pair of black cassi- 


meres. 
“0, I sells you that pants for eleven tollar, Shack. 
Too sheep, but then you comes here in again other 


“Wont fit, shipmate.” And Jack made a motion 
to lay the pants aside. 

“© yaas, they fits. You dries ’em on, Shack. I 
shall nothing charge for dat.” 

“Charge nothing for the trying, eh?” 

“Qno; I nothipg sharge. You dries so moosh as 
you please ; I shall sharge you nix.” 

So Jack shipped the pantaloons, and found them 

nearly the chalk. 

“All right, shipmate; might fit a trifle better, but 
they'll do. I'll try "em a voyage or two, anyhow. 
Good-by, Obadiah. Heave ahead, shipmates!” And 
Jack rolled away down stream again in his new 
“togs,” on trial. 

Ahashueras watched Jack until he sailed out of 
sight around a corner, and then muttered: 

“Py tam! I specs I sells minesel& sheep that 
times.” 
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A DEFIANT MAN. 


Alexander Gossamer was one of those self-satisfied, 
foolish persons, who are continually admiring their 
own wisdom and speaking of it to others, that they 
may admire it, too. He would come to you with a 
face “‘ beaming all o’er with its smiles,” and if you 
had ever known him before, you would be sure he 
was going to tell you some anecdote about himself. 

“Ha! ha!” he would exclaim, at first greeting, “a 
capital joke I’ve got to tell you. I'll show you how I 
worked a man!” or “They can’t get ahead of me; 
there’s no two ways about that. They try to, but 
they can’t!” And then “I” would “tell you,” 
punching you in the ribs, at every time when “the 
laugh came in,” some instance of his extraordinary 
wit or discernment, at which, of course, you would 
be expected to be thrilled with admiration, and be as 
gratified with his shrewdness as he was himself. 

Alexander was also ambitious of a reputation for 
valor. He affected the society of “‘men of spirit,” 
and aped their manners as far as he dared. 

One day Alexander had a quarre}] with his neigh- 
bor, a farmer whose pigs were in the habit of getting 
through a fence which separated their lands, and 
rooting up his vegetables and flowers. 

“ What's the matter, Aleck?” asked an acquaint- 
ance, whom he approached, pale with wrath, to tell 
thestory. “ You don’t seem so well pleased as usual.” 

“No. I’m vexed to-day. I’ve hada row with Hi 
Higgins about his pigs.” 

“ You don’t say!” 

“Yes. Higgins thinks himself pretty smart, but 7 
worked him, at his own game. O, we had it, hot and 
heavy!” 

“ Did Higgins insult you?” 

“Yes. He said, says he, says Hi Higgins, Gossa- 
mer, if you ever kill any of my pigs for breaking into 
your garden, l’ll take you and throw you into the 
sty!” 

“ What did you say to that?” 

“*Hal’ says I to myself, ‘just wait a little, Mr. 
Higgins; I wont stand much more from you, you vil- 


lain. You'd better keep a close mouth, if you don’t 
want your bloody bones broken!” 

“And did Higgins defend his pigs?” 

“No. But says he—Hi Higgins—says he to me, ‘I 
don’t want to have any trouble with you, Gossamer, 
so beware!’ and he shook bis fist in my face. ‘Ha! 
you ruffian!’ says J to myself, ‘ take your fist out of 
my face—take it out !—quick!—or I'll slather you ina 
minute.’” 

“And did he take it out?” 

“ Yes, he took it out, after awhile, and after giving 
me a big look, he backed out of the scrape he had got 
into, and went home, 

“*Go home, you cowardly brute!’ says I to myself. 
* You are a disgrace to society!’ And he never an- 
swered « word. I tell you, it don’t do for people to 
run afoul of me. I’ve worked him—J’ve been and 
nailed up the fence !” 


CONVERSATION FOR FIVE MINUTES. 
(BEFORE DINNER.) 
Bold Somebody (during an awkward silence.) Have 
you—(to Young Lady.) Have you ever read Hia- 
watha? 


Young Lady (timidly feeling that something or 
other depends upon her reply.) Yes. (Fearing she 
may be called upon for a quotation, adds.) But ’twas 
a long time ago. 

Bold Somebody (leading up to his joke, gently.) 
The name of the heroine was, as you remember, 
Minnie-haha, the laughing water. 

Young Lady (not liking to commit herself.) Well— 

Bold Somebody (observing that his conversation is 
attracting géneral attention.) 1 dare say she was 
called by her savage intimates Minnie. 

A few People (tittering.) Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Bold Somebody. Well, if a cannibal had eaten this 
heroine (every one listening) why would he be like a 
small portrait? 

Young Lady (repeating.) Ifa cannibal had—what? 

Bold Somebody (says it again.) 

Young Lady. Ah, yes! Is it a riddle? 

Bold Somebody (pleasantly.) Yes. 

Various People (pretending to have thought over 
it, and wondering when dinner will be ready.) I 
don’t know. 

Lady of the House (politely.) What is the answer, 
Mr. Somebody? 

Bold Somebody (repeating the point.) He would 
be like a small portrait because he’d be a Minnie- 
chewer. 

Curious sensation felt by everybody. Bold Some- 
body smiles at his boots. 

Enter Servant. 
Servant (very distinctly.) Dinsermum. 
Relief of Guests. Exeunt omnes. 
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SHOULDN’T WONDER. 


The best Joke we have heard in a long time was 
cracked by a village preacher. He was preaching on 
@ very sultry day, in a small room, and was annoyed 
by those who casually dropped in, after the services 
had commenced, invariably closing the door after 
them. His patience at length exhausted by the ex- 
treme oppressiveness of the heat, he vociferated to 
an offender, “Friend, I believe if I was preaching 
in a bottle, you would put the cork in!” 
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POMPEY ON MILITARY NECESSITY. 

“ Why, Pompey is dat you dressed up in sojer close 
soemart?” 

“ Yes, Pete; I’se enlisted.” 

“ Well, den, Pomp, I wants to ax you jes one ting 
afo you go. Wut's dis I heah "bout military necessi- 
ty? Wat's it mean?” 

“T’'ll splain it to you rite off. Gim’e yer knife fust.” 

“Dar it is.” 

“ Berry well. Now, am you a loyal man, Pete?” 

“T speck I is.” 

“Lucky for you. Now, law am one ting, and mili- 
tary necessity is anoder. I’se a sojer. War times 
now wid me. I got yer knife kase *twas a military 
necessity. I want it. De law can’t touch me fur 
taking it. You touch me, and you are opposed to 
military necessity, and go to Fort Laughyet.” 

** Why, dat’s my knife!” 

“No, it am confisticated by military necessity. In 
time ob war, de army and de gubberment takes all 
dey want—property, slabes, and all tings, bekase dey 
want it to help to carry on de war. In peace dere is 
no such military necessity, and dey couldn’t do it; 
but now, if dey am opposed, dose who oppose am 
rebels, bekase dey opp de interest ob de whole 
kentry. Iam in dat interest, being asajer. I keep 
your knife for a military necessity; you object, and 
you're a seceshunist at once. So be keerful. Wut 
say?” 

“Tsay, take de knife—and be dam! I don’t want 
to go to Fort Laughyet.” 

“Den you sufficiently understand "bout military 
necessity?” 

“T does now, dat’s a fac.” 

“ Well, dar! ollus tought you was loyal! So good- 
by, Pete; de gineral wants to see me.” 

“Good-by, Pomp; but when de war is ober, bring 
back my knife!” 


A CHANCE FOR PROFESSIONALS. 


Mr. Dump has, in order to encourage ingenuity, re- 
solved on offering a very handsome reward to any 
one who will pick his pockets so effectually as to get 
anything outofthem. The learned gentleman states, 
fairly enough, that he has tried the experiment fre- 
quently on his own pocket, and has never yet suo- 
ceeded; but, that if any one else should prove more 
fortunate, he will be most happy to share the produce 
with the lucky individual. The professional pick- 
pockets have, it is understood, long ago abandoned 
the task, so that amateurs have now a fair op- 
portunity. 
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IN A FOG. 

A few years ago, there lived in the town of —, a 
son of Judge B., whom we will call Joe, who fre- 
quently imbibed more than he could comfortably car- 
ry. There also resided in the neighborhood a painter 
named W., who kept a saloon. Now W. was a great 
practical joker. On one occasion, Joe came into W.’s 
saloon, and rather early in the morning got very much 
intoxicated, and finally fell asleep.in his chair. Joe 
was very near-sighted, and always wore epecs. After 
he had slept some time, W. took off his specs, blacked 
the glasses, put‘them back again, lighted the lamps, 
and then awoke Joe, telling him that it was about 
twelve o’clock at night, and he wanted to shut up. 
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of them,” said Tooke. 


Joe stared, and remarked that he had slept some 
time. : 

W. then said: 

“Joe, it is very dark, and if you will bring it back 
again, I will lend you a lantern.” 

W. lighted a lantern, gave it to Joe, and helped 
him up stairs. Joe went off towards home (up the 
main business street), in the middle of the day, with 
his lantern, everybody looking at him, and wonder- 
ing what was the matter. 
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THEY TOOK HIM. 

A gentleman from the rural distficts recently ac- 
companied his son—a delicate youth of about two 
hundred pounds—to the Portsmouth Navy Yard, to 
solicit for him a job of work, the boy having served 
three years or more in the army, and therefore was 
entitled to preference over those who have been 
doing their fighting “at home.” The father accord- 
ingly presented himself to the proper authorities, 
when the following dialogue ensued : 

“What claim do you present, sir?” 

“What?” 

“Has the young man been in the army, or else- 
where served his country?” ~ 

“Yes sir, and he’s a big fighter, tew. He killed 
every rebel he came across, licked any quantity of 
copperheads, and when he got home he licked me, 
the old woman, and all the young ones. If he don’t 
deserve a job, nobody never did!” 

It is needless to add that the “fitin man” was 
taken on. 


>. 


HARD ON CRINOLINE. 

A country “chap,” who recently visited San Fran- 
cisco for the first time, gives his views of the ladies in 
this way:—‘Somewhars in every circumference of 
silk and velvet that wriggles along Montgomery 
street there’s allers a wuman, I s’pose; but how 
much of the holler is filled in with meat, and how 
much is gammon, the mere spectator dun no. A fel- 
ler marrys a site, and finds, when it cums to the pint, 
that he has nuthin in his arms but a reg’lar anatomy. 
Ef men is gay deseevers, wot’s to be said of the 
female that dresses for a hundred and forty weight, 
but hasn’t reely as much fat on her as would grease 
a griddle—all the aparient plumpness consisting of 
cotton and whalebone.” 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 

A young man recently having succeeded, after 
much persuasion, in getting a kiss out of a girl, went 
and told of it. One of her acguaintances met her, 
and said: . 

“So, Sally, John says that you let him kiss you.” 

“ Well, yes,” said Sally, “I did let him after he 
had teased me an hour, but it was a tight squeeze, 
even then.” 

“So ho!” exclaimed the other, “he did not men- 
tion that. He only spoke of the kiss, but did not say 
anything about the squeeze.” 


“So I understand, Mr. Tooke, yon have all the 
blackguards of London with you,” said O’Brien to 
him on the hustings at Westminster. “I am happy 
to hear it, sir, on the authority of one of the greatest 
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HUMORS OF DOG-DAYS. 


Unreetine Yacutman.—I tell what it is, B this 
then sing something lively. 


iit 


PARTICULAR GENTLEMAN TO WAITER.—Do you know what that is? 
Warrer.—That, sir? Looks like a mouse, sir. We often find ’em in the soup, sir. No 


it, sir 


HiserniAn TO susPiciovs Cur.—Doggy! doggy! To the divil wid the pup! I’m half a dollar out. 


: is glorious, aint it? Have a cigar, and a 
...... 


HUMORS OF THE WATERFALL. 


Frencu HAIRDRESSER —Ah, now, h'ist away, byes, and land it on her neck! Shure, 


i. 


Vistror To Youre Lapy —O J did et that pled 
Ameirious Youre Lapy.—Well, dear, r ars our mattresses, and worked 
over the hair. Pretty, isn’t it? 


IGNnoRANT AND RUDE Max.—O, my eyes, what bunch of inyuns that woman has on her back! 


